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Our Public Schools 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of the city of New York have been a 
byword for nearly a generation. Inadequate, ill-ventilated 
and poorly lighted, a large number of the school buildings 
were worse than some of the tenement houses from which 
the children in them came. The discipline they received 
there was mechanical and rigorous, while the instruction 
given varied all the way from good in a few schools, through 
fair in a few more, to positively bad in the majority. Large 
numbers of the principals and teachers had secured their 
places through personal or political influence, after passing 
the very formal and machine-like examinations set by the 
Superintendent of Schools to test their knowledge and ability. 
The rules governing the removal or dismissal of incompetent 
teachers were of such a character that no teacher, not con- 
victed of flagrant dishonesty or’ open immorality, could be 
removed or-dismissed. As a result, there may be seen in 
the New York schools to-day scores of teachers who have 
neither the scholarship nor the cultivation that are absolutely 
essential in those who are to exercise an elevating and re- 
fining influence on growing children; and it is impossible 
to get rid of them. All this was, and is, the result of 
a system of organization and administration that removed 
the schools from the care and oversight of the people at 
large, and entrusted them in great measure to the charge of 
wholly unknown and irresponsible ward officers, known as 
Trustees, who worked in the dark. The intelligent citizen- 
ship of New York, where more than $5,000,000 is expended 
annually for school purposes, would not permit for a moment 
such a condition as exists, if it were informed as to the facts. 
That the teachers are appointed, sites selected and repairs 
made by twenty-four local boards, the members of which are 
often Tammany district leaders, or ward politicians, or self- 
seeking demagogues, is a fact of which the people of New 
York are, as a whole, entirely ignorant. 

The abuses of this system have become so flagrant, and 
the inefficiency of the schools has been so long-continued, 
however, that for two or three years past public opinion has 
been waking up to an understanding of the situation. A com- 
mission of five gentlemen, appointed by the authority of the 
Legislature, and a sub-committee of the Committee of 
Seventy, carefully investigated the subject, and both came 
unanimously to the conclusion that the control of the schools 
must be centralized in a single, responsible Board of Educa- 
tion, and that the educational administration of the system 
must be separated from the business administration, both be- 
ing put in charge of paid expert officers. These conclusions 
immediately received the heartysupport of the newspaper press 
of New York and also of instructed public opinion. They 
were embodied in the form of the so-called Pavey Bill of last 
winter, which, after passing the Assembly, despite the furious 
and unscrupulous opposition of those who are now controll- 
ing the schools, was defeated in the Senate by a political 
combination in which every Tammany Hall Senator figured. 

Since the defezt of the Pavey Bill, the subject has been 
taken up by the Board of Education, under the lead of a 
Tammany Hall lawyer whom Mayor Strong unfortunately 
allowed to remain in office. After much discussion, the so- 
called Strauss Bill has been prepared and will soon come be- 
fore the Legislature for consideration. It was endorsed by 
the supine majority of the Board of Education, the six gentle- 
men who voted in the negative being denied the privilege of 
having a brief statement of the reasons for their dissent 
tecorded in the minutes. This Strauss Bill is an attempt to 
appear to reform the school system without in reality doing 
anything of importance, except to rivet the abuses of local 





control more firmly on the schools than ever, by confirming 
the powers of the School Trustees and nearly doubling their 
number. The last step has been taken in order to silence 
the complaints as to the unequal distribution of patronage, 
some of the present wards having few or no schools, while 
others have a large number, By substituting forty-five equal 
districts for twenty-four unequal wards, it is hoped that the 
pi.tronage will be distributed with substantial equality. 

It is sheer impudence to apply the name of “school 
reform bill” to such a measure as Mr. Strauss has wheedled 
and bulldozed a majority of his colleagues into accepting. It 
refuses the only form of relief that can ever be effective, and is 
framed, not only to defy the so-called ‘theoretical reform- 
ers,” but to meet the views and purposes of the very individ- 
uals from whose domination the schools now suffer. 

In supposing, however, that the reformers, disheartened 
and discouraged, would give up the struggle, Tammany Hall 
and its allies reckoned without their host. The reform move- 
ment is better organized than ever, before, and proposes to 
fight the Strauss Bill to the bitter end. It is understood 
that the City Club will codperate, and a citizens’ committee 
on school reform is organizing to take the lead in the con- 
test. The newspapers of the city, daily and weekly, are 
vigorously opposing the measure, and it is not believed to be 
possible tosecure its enactment into law, unless an elaborate 
political “‘ deal” is entered into for its support by the Platt 
Republicans and Tammany Hall. The interest of the 
spoils-seeking politicians in such a measure is to be found 
in the fact that it multiplies their opportunities for patron- 
age. Hidden from view they can appoint scores of teachers 
and employ hundreds of workmen each year, exacting politi- 
cal support in return, Tammany Hall has pursued this 
policy with the schools for years and would like to be allowed 
to continue it. 

If the Strauss Bill is defeated and a measure eliminating 
the trustee system of government passed, then it will be the 
duty of the reformers to devote themselves to improving the 
personnel of the central administrative force. The need of 
a higher and stronger type of men on the Board of Education 
can easily be demonstrated to Mayor Strong, and in time, 
through the strengthening of that body, the school system 
may have for its executive educational officer a superin- 
tendent of scholarship, ability, character and national repu- 
tation, who will raise the public instruction of New York out 
of the mire and make it possible to compare it with that 
given in Boston, in Cleveland, in Indianapolis and in 
Denver. 





(The Evening Post, Jan. 28) 


THE OFFICIAL FIGURES of the vote by which the Tammany 
school bill was manceuvred through the Board of Education by 


_Mr. Strauss, ably assisted by Messrs. Holt and Hunt, show that 


the Board’s approval is really worthless. Of thetwenty-one mem- 
bers who constitute the Board, only fifteen were present. Of these 
fifteen, ten voted to approve the bill and five to disapprove. There 
were six absentees, including the President of the Board. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the bill failed to get the a »proval of even 
a majority of the Board. The six absentees were aware that the 
vote was to be taken at that meeting, and their absence may be 
construed as an unwillingness to go on the record in favor of a 
Tammany measure, a natural reluctance on the part of commis- 
sioners who were appointed by an anti-Tammany Mayor and were 
looked upon by the public as members of a reform school board. 

We presume that this practical failure will deprive the Board's ac- 
tion of all value to the bill, either in the estimation of pyro pn 
ture or of the Mayor. It is a great pity that the Board s' be 


so used as to strip it of all influence in the real reform of the pub- 
lic school system. 





Witerature 
‘* Mars ’”’ 
By Percival Lowell. Houghton, Mifiin & Co, 

Mr. Lowe t's handsome volume is perhaps the most in- 
teresting and important contribution to “popular astron- 
omy” that has appeared for several years. It represents a 
large expenditure of time, labor and money, embodying the 
results of an extended and careful series of original observa- 
tions, ably discussed. And, unlike some of the other .more 
recent books upon astronomical subjects, its literary style 
is unexceptionable, never degenerating into twaddle or soar- 
ing into bombast. As to its conclusions, however, it ought 
to be said at the outset, for the protection of fascinated 
readers, that they are to be received with considerable re- 
serve. as not having yet won anything like general aceptance 
among astronomers, who are widely divided in their estimate 
of the work. Some condemn it roundly, calling Mr. Lowell 
and his assistants “wild romancers”’; others believe that 
he has really made exceedingly important discoveries ; and 
others yet consider it best to suspend judgment, and await 
the confirmation or contradiction of some of his observations, 
before either accepting or rejecting his new ideas. In the 
unprofessional reader, the author's enthusiasm and his skil- 
ful presentation of his subject may easily produce undue 
confidence in conclusions which as yet are far from being 
proved, 

Flammarion’s more imposing volume on the same subject, 
published two or three years ago, is largely occupied with a 
résumé of all known physical observations of Mars up to 
1892—a feature which will always make the work extremely 
valuablé, even to those who care very little for the French- 
man’s peculiar theories. Mr. Lowell’s book, on the other hand, 
concerns itself very little with the doings of earlier observ- 
ers, but draws its material almost wholly from the work done 
in his own private observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, by him- 
self and his assistants, Mr. W. H. Pickering (brother of the 
Director of the Harvard College Observatory) and Mr. A. E. 
Douglass, between 1 June 1894 and 1 April 1895. The 
principal instrument was a fine eighteen-inch telescope, the 
object-glass of which was made by Brashear of Pittsburg— 
his chef-d’auvre in size and perfection. The station was 
selected on account of the excellence of its atmospheric con- 
ditions, since, in such work as Mr. Lowell was undertaking, 
this is the very first consideration. He says most truly :— 
‘‘ A steady atmosphere is essential to the study of planetary 
detail: size of instrument being a very secondary matter. A 
large instrument in poor air will not begin to show what a 
smaller one in good air will.” Not that it is unadvisable, 
however, to have the largest and best instrument obtainable, 
since we note that for his next winter’s campaign, when he 
means to resume his observations, he is having a twenty-four- 
inch telescope made by Clark. As to another most important 
point he adds:—“ Next to atmosphere comes systematic 
study"; and accordingly we find that during the whole ten 
months of observation the work was unremitting: no less 
than 917 drawings and sketches were made, to say nothing 
of several thousand micrometric measurements of the plan- 
et’s diameter and the position of objects on its surface. 

The principal immediate results of the observations ap- 
pear to be the following :—First, a very precise determi- 
nation of the size and form of the planet, and, incidentally, 
the detection of a “‘ twilight-arc,” distinct, though insufficient 
to determine the extent of the atmosphere which causes it. 
Next may be mentioned an apparently conclusive demon- 
stration, from observation, that great changes really touk 
place upon the surface of the planet during the course of the 
season, changes which seemed to be closely connected with 
the disappearance of the white “cap” at its south pole. 
Thirdly, the verification of nearly all of Schiaparelli’s 
“canals” and the addition of a considerable number of new 
ones, the determination of the position of many of their 
points of intersection by micrometrical measurement, the 
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verification of Pickering’s “lakes,” or small black dots, at 
these intersecting points, and the conclusion that the canals 
really lie accurately along great-circle arcs upon the planet’s 
surface, and are not irregular and crooked, as river courses 
and cafions naturally would be. As to this last point, some 
skepticism remains among other observers, who doubt 
whether on so small a disc as that of the planet one could 
be sure that illusion might not have had some part in thus 
straightening out the canal courses, and bringing them so 
precisely to common points of meeting. The last of the 
observational points which we shall mention, and perhaps 
the most important of all if hereafter satisfactorily confirmed, 
is Mr. Douglass's discovery that many of the canals can be 
followed across the darker portions of the planet's surface, 
hitherto generally supposed to be covered with water. If 
Mr. Douglass is right, it of course proves them not to be 
seas at all, and we shall have to accept the conclusion that 
there are on the planet no large bodies of water: the so- 
called oceans, seas and lakes being in reality portions of the 
land-surface, darkened (probably) by vegetation. 

The theory of the planet’s constitution and climates is 
embarrassed by two appareftly contradictory conditions. On 
the one hand the fact that on Mars, on account of its greater 
distance from the sun, the solar heat is not quite half as in- 
tense as here on the earth, and the further fact, which seems 
now to be placed beyond all question, that its atmosphere is 
much less dense than ours, seem to condemn it to a tempera- 
ture and climate more severe than that which prevails upon 
our highest mountains—a temperature that would make the 
presence of liquid water impossible. On the other hand, 
things certainly look as if the polar caps were made of snow 
and ice, which seem to melt, sometimes completely, during 
the long Martian summer, and to re-accumulate during the 
following winter. In view of this antithesis, most astron- 
omers prefer to maintain suspended judgment, until some 
decisive determination of the planet’s temperature can be 
reached, or some indisputable evidence obtained that the 
polar caps are really formed of snow, and not from some 
different sort of crystalline condensation. It may be, if 
Faye is right in his view of the process of planetary evolution 
from the primordial nebula, that Mars is younger than the 
earth, instead of older, as is usually supposed; and, if it be 
younger, then it may not yet have cooled so far, and in this 
case snow and water would be quite possible upon it. Or 
some other explanation may be found which will account for 
sufficient warmth. 

Mr. Lowell, however, scouts all the difficulties connected 
with this temperature question, and boldly—too boldly, we 
think—asserts that the whole observed body of phenomena 
seen upon the planet is to be explained by supposing that its 
surface is mostly flat and arid,and that the only supply of moist- 
ure for the soil comes from the melting of the polar snows. 
The water finds its way towards the equator along the al- 
most level surface, and by a network of canals is conducted 
to and through the tropical regions. Wherever the water 
goes, vegetation springs up. The “seas” of former observ- 
ers are verdure-clad tracts. The canals become visible to 
us by means of the vegetation that starts up upon their banks, 
and at the places where several of them’ intersect, oases are 
formed, not “ lakes.” In his view, the canals are artificial, this 
being indicated by their straightness and the manner in which, 
in numerous cases, several of them are made to converge ac- 
curately to single points. Here he finds evidence of intel- 
ligent “ engineering,” and enters into certain speculations as 
to the magnitude of the Martian people and the effective. 
ness of their work, since they have to contend with a force 
of gravity only little more than a third as great as gravity’ 
upon the earth. Then, too, accepting the ordinary view of 
the nebular hypothesis, which makes Mars an older planet 
than the earth, he reminds us that the Martians may be far 
advanced beyond us in the arts and sciences, and so able to 
undertake and accomplish works entirely beyond the present 
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power of human beings. 
suggestive speculation, but hardly to be ranked as “ newly 


All of which is interesting and 


discovered truth.” 





' #¢ The Riviera Ancient and Modern ” 
By Charles Lenthéric. Translated by Charles West, M. D, 
Putnam's Sons. 

WITHIN RECENT YEARS it has become a well-established 
custom of voyagers to the Continent of Europe to abandon 
the hurried flight from city to city, from one point of interest 
to another, and to settle for a visit of several weeks, or perhaps 
months, in the centre of some interesting district. From 
here excursions of a day or so by carriage, on water, awheel, or 
on foot, may be made in different directions over the country. 
Though the list of tourists who are booked to see all there 
is to be seen in Europe in ninety days is as long as ever, the 
number of those who have determined to see Europe piece- 
meal and to enjoy and digest thoroughly what they take in, 
even though they make but one trip, grows larger every 

ear. 
’ For the use of this new class of travellers the remarkably 
comprehensive and wonderfully condensed guide-books with 
which we are all familiar are most unsatisfactory. Bzedecker, 
which is of nearly inestimable value to the flying tourist, is 
almost useless to one who wishes to acquaint himself with 
the history or art of any particular region, or with the tradi- 
tions and folk-lore of a people among whom he is sojourning. 

This book, which M. Lenthéric published some years ago, 
and which has recently been translated by Dr. Charles 
West of London, does for Provence, or more properly for 
the coast of Provence, what one could wish had been done 
for every important locality in Europe, and, if possible, in the 
world The author has chosen one of the loveliest spots in the 
world, known chiefly as a holiday resort for pleasure-seekers 
and the winter retreat of invalids and convalescents. He has 
laid out a most careful geographical and geological de- 
scription of this wonderful coast, has given a detailed his- 
tory of its inhabitants from the earliest times, drawn pictures 
of its enchanting scenery and discovered beautifully interest- 
ing spots along the coast entirely unknown to the ordinary 
visitor to the Riviera. M. Lenthéric is by profession an en- 
gineer, and his descriptions from this point of view are most 
careful and exhaustive. 

The first two chapters of the book are devoted largely to 
that part of the history of Provence which can be read only 
in the strata of its rock and in the conformation of its coast- 
line. It contains sketches of the prehistoric condition of 
the country, of its early settlement by Phoenicians and 
Greeks, of its later occupation by Roman legions, which built 
the military roads that have not yet disappeared, and by 
Roman patricians, whose villas were scattered along the shore. 
The third chapter describes the discovery of the lost Graeco- 
Roman city of Taurcentum, and traces its history, so far as it 
can be read i in ancient texts. From the historical, as well as 
the archzoldgical point of view, this chapter is interesting and 
valuable. In recounting the results of various excavations at 


G. P. 


this point, in past years, M. Lenthéric lays stress upon the’ 


value of the writings of the old antiquaries, who, knowing 
nothing about archeology, described what they saw and found 
ingenuously, uninfluenced and unblinded by a desire to sub- 
stantiate theories of their own, as have been so many later 
archeologists. 

The history of the Saracens and of their connection with 
Europe furnishes the theme of the fourth chapter. Here 
the author has condensed an enormous amount of valuable 
information into a very small space. He begins with a brief 
teview of the whole history of Islam and gives a careful ac- 
count of its influence upon Europe, particularly regarding the 
direct relations between the Saracens and Provence. This 
discussion of a subject of such importance, yet about which so 
little is generally known, forms one of the most valuable por- 
tions of the work. The remaining chapters are devoted to de- 
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tailed history and descriptions of ancient cities along the coast, 
some almost forgotten, like those of Pomponiana and Fréjus, 
others the present locations of well-known and frequented 
resorts, such as Cannes, Nice and Monaco. In every.case 
the subject is exhaustively treated. It is, indeed, surprising 
to note how heavily history and science have been drawn 
upon to furnish facts for this little book. Geography and 
geology have yielded technical descriptions; archeology, 
ecclesiology and etymology have in turn lent their aid to the 
investigations of the writer, while legend and tradition are 
used to add a charm. 

Here should be noted the care and faithfulness with which 
references are introduced. There is a tendency nowadays, 
in books of a semi-scientific character, to treat this subject 
carelessly. References simply to an author who may have 
written a hundred books and to “ancient MSS.” without 
further information, are entirely too common. M. Lenthéric 
gives one the benefit of the author’s name, the volume and 
page in almost every instance. The book, too, is provided 
with a full table-of-contents and an index, rather unusual 
accompaniments of modern French works. 

The translation of a book of this character is by no means 
an easy task. Dr. West’s work seems to have been faith- 
ful, as is all labor prompted by devotion to a subject. The 
changing of idioms and the introduction of unusual words 
becloud the sense of a few passages, but detract little from 
the value of the translation as a whole. 





‘* Life of Cardinal Manning’’ 
By Edmund Sheridan Purcell, Macmillan & Co, 

ANOTHER HAS now been added to the great series of full- 
length portraits, which is gradually nearing completion, of the 
men who have moulded English religious life during this cen- 
tury. They are painted by different hands, by the hands of 
men who had far different opportunities of studying their 
subjects, and have only one main basis of unity. They are 
all, however finished in detail, but studies for the greater 
historical picture which will some day show the progress of 
religious life since George Ill. was king. Only those who 
have gone step by step through this period can realize how 
closely intertwined are the different threads of the strand 
which connects us with those past days. Newlife has come 
into both the Roman and the Anglican bodies, and this new 
life, in its results, is the striking spiritual fact of the century 
in England. Now, in its causes (bitterly opposed as the two 
bodies are to each other in their theories and claims), this 
new life, it is not too much to say broadly, has come from 
the same source. When Newman stood in his pulpit at St. 
Mary's, Oxford, to preach the Assize Sermon of 1833, no 
man discerned the beginning of that wonderful stream of 
invigoration which came more from Oxford than from any 
other human origin. Parted into two heads, the Tractarian 
Movement revolutionized the practical workings of the 
Church of England, until even those who seem furthest re- 
moved from sympathy with it have felt its influence; and on 
the other hand, by the talents and the zeal of the converts 
which it furnished, it infused a vigor, an aggressiveness, a 
confidence, into the obscure Roman body, which placed the 
latter in a position which it had not held since the Refor- ~ 
mation. : 

We have had throughout to speak, for brevity, ina way 
which would admit of much illustration and partial quali- 
fication, but the matter stands in the main as we have put it. 
It is for this reason that Cardinal Manning’s biography pre- 
sents exceptional possibilities of interest. His life is divided 
into two almost equal periods by a sharp severance—forty- 
four years Anglican, forty-one Roman; and the two bulky 
volumes which describe it follow the same partition. It can 
hardly be necessary to recapitulate its course, which ended 
only four years ago, and which we are unwilling to believe is 
forgotten already ; nor would the task of epitomizing 1500 
octavo pages in a column of Zhe Critic be an easy one. It 
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is nore to the point to give those who desire to increase 
their knowledge of the subject an idea of what help they may 
expect from the labors of the biographer. In forming a ma- 
ture judgment on Mr, Purcell’s part in the matter, a division 
is almost inevitable between the author and the compiler. 
His best work comes under the latter title ; the value of the 
book is that Manning is allowed to speak for himself in such 
large and unstinted measure. Mr. Purcell enjoyed unusual 
opportunities of learning the Cardinal’s own view of the 
events of his life, and had access to all the letters, diaries and 
notes which could assist him. With the minor exception of 
frequent repetitions, this part of the work is well done, and, as 
it renders accessible a vast amount of first-hand material, it is 
extremely valuable, 

But when we come to that which is original with Mr. Pur- 
cell, we are constrained to notice faults of some gravity. He 
may contest with the proof-reader the number of verbal er- 
rors, much too large for a work of this kind. “Sir James 
Fitzstephens ” appears in one place, “ Sir Fitzjames Stephens” 
in another; the great Vicar of Leeds is made to sign one 
letter “T, Hook” and another “J, H. Hook,” when his 
name was Walter Farquhar. Mistake after mistake occurs 
in the transcription of Latin, French and Italian words, 
though it is barely possible that some of the latter may have 
been Manning’s own, One of the most curious false steps is 
in a note to a mention of Newman under the name of 
Neander; Mr. Purcell gravely remarks that “in the early 
days of the Tractarian Movement, Newman was often called 
Neander,” and, unconscious that it was a mere academic 
play upon his name, proceeds to copy the article “‘ Neander ” 
from ‘“‘ The Biographical Treasury”! But these are small 
matters by comparison with what seem to us serious faults of 
judgment and taste. A biographer may feel it his duty not 
to extenuate the imperfections of his subject ; but, unless he 
is a man of far more standing than the one whom we are 
criticizing, it will become him not to be too free in the ex- 
pression of his own personal opinions upon them. Mr. Pur- 
cell not only gives disproportionate space to Manning’s mis- 
takes, probable or proved—to his action on the relation of 
Catholics to the universities, to his own abortive attempt to 
supply higher education, to his unfriendliness with Newman, 
to the unpleasant strife of the Errington case, to his opposi- 
tion to the Jesuits, and so on—but we are told much too often 
that it is Mr. Purcell’s opinion that the Cardinal was quite 
wrong ; and we are not quite sure that we care to know what 
Mr. Purcell thinks about it. 

Manning was not perfect, but he was a great man; and if 
another great man had written his life, we should have 
had much less about his weaknesses and more about 
his greatness. Not onlyin small things (such as the mention 
more than once of “Sam Wilberforce”), but in more essen- 
tial matters, there is a spirit which almost reaches to im- 
pertinence on the part of the biographer. We did not want 
panegyric, but we did look for uniform respect and sympathy. 
However, prejudicial as these faults are to one’s pleasure in 
the book, we are grateful for the fuller knowledge which the 
Cardinal is allowed to give us, in such detail, of some of 
the most notable events of our time. Perhaps the most valu- 
able new light is that thrown onthe Vatican Council, of which 
-he was so distinguished a member, and to whose outcome he 
contributed more important services than is generally known. 
History from the Anglican side, which usually repeats the 
statement that his allegiance to the Church of England was 
shaken by the Gorham Judgment, will be corrected by the 
publication of his private letters to Robert Wilberforce,which 
show that the case had little to do with it, and that for years 
before that date he had been coming definitely to the con- 
viction that he was outside the communion of the Apostles. 
In fact, the ample documents given all through the book will 
prove most fascinating reading to all who (whether from the 
Roman or Anglican standpoint) have an interest in the 
religious history of England. We mentioned above a good 
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deal which might have been left out; and it remains to say 
that the space thus gained might have been profitably filled 
by some of Manning’s letters of spiritual counsel, of which 


only a few are given. He was a great statesman, but we do 
not want to forget that he was also a great guide of souls, and, 
since so much of an intimate nature has been printed, it 
would have done no harm to let us see more of him in this 
aspect. 





‘¢ The Waverley Novels ’’ 
By oir Walter Scott. International Limited Ldition. 
XLVI, Illustrated. Estes & Lauriat, 

THE First TWo of these four volumes, completing this 
handsome edition of the novels, contain “ Count Robert of 
Paris,” with which has been bound up, probably for reasons 
of size and symmetry in the books, “The Surgeon’s 
Daughter.” “Castle Dangerous” and the “ Chronicles of the 
Cannon Gate” fill the lasttwo. Proceeding chronologically, 
the editor, Mr, Andrew Lang, has reached the completion of 
his labor with the end of Scott’s career—the pathetic end 
that shows us the giant exhausted and unable to support 
longer the strain of his marvellous production. Scott’s 
health was undermined when he began “Count Robert,” and 
broke down before he had finished it. ‘ The romance,” says 
Mr. Lang, “is not a work of his normal self: flashes, in- 
deed, there come of the old brightness, but we may almost 
go so far as to say that the book is not Scott’s, not the work 
of the Scott we knew.” Mr. Lang has examined the manu- 
script of the “* Reliquee Trotconsienses,” an anecdotic and his- 
torical catalogue of the Abbotsford collection, attempted by 
Scott as a relief from the labor of the novel. From this 
work, he says, “it is sadly evident that neither mentally nor 
bodily was he [Scott] fit, at this time, for the toil of compo- 
sition.” And it is from this point of view that he asks us to 
judge “Count Robert of Paris,” saying :—‘For practical 
purposes, and even for some literary purposes, Scott’s mind 
was still available, but not for the purpose of serious imag- 
inative composition. At furthest, we may say that, if Scott, 
in these circumstances, could not write like himself, perhaps 
no other man could have written at all. * * * Itis the 
character, the indomitable courage of the man which we are 
called on to applaud: literary criticisms were misapplied and 
out of place.” 

It is a sorrowful tale throughout, this story of the writing 
of “Count Robert.” Three months before beginning it 
(Dec. 1830), Scott had suffered from a paralytic stroke, and 
the unsparing criticisms of Ballantyne and Cadell, as the 
work progressed, grieved him deeply. To fill the cup came 
the Reform Bill, in which he saw ruin for the society in 
which he had lived, the end of order and law. Still he 
worked on, doggedly, and, we fear, hopelessly, finding in the 
exhausting labor at least a refuge from his sombre thoughts. 
More was to come, for Scott brought to the composition of 
*‘ Castle Dangerous,” his last published novel, an even more 
sorely racked frame and mind. “I must homme to work 
while it is called to-day,” he said, “for the night cometh 
when no man can work.” And Mr. Lang offers no apology, 
but simply says that it would be impious to speak of this 
book as if it represented Scott’s genius. To finish his labors 
as editor, he then proceeds to give an account of the so- 
called posthumous romance of ‘ Moredun,” and quotes the 
letter, claimed to be Scott’s, which accompanied it. Both 
MS. and letter were found in a desk, containing, also, a 
number of Royalist tracts. The letter is, in style as well as 
in handwriting, almost beyond the ability of a forger. The 
MS., on the other hand, is evidently not by Scott. Mr. Lang 
considers it one of the most puzzling literary forgeries, and 
expresses his curiosity as to the identity of the perpetrator. 

Of the many admirable qualities of this edition we have 
repeatedly spoken heretofore. In type, margins, paper, 
illustrations, size and binding, it is all that can be desired by 
the lover of fine books who is also a reader. It is not 
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merely a handsome edition, to be looked at with respect: it 
is made for use—in fact, invites to reading. Mr. Lang’s 
introductions are uniformly interesting and valuable. He 
brought to this labor all his sympathies and a hearty admira- 
tion, and this series of essays from his pen on Scott’s work 
is certainly scholarly enough to satisfy the “ general reader,” 
for whom this edition is published. The literary student will 
find in it much that is profitable and new, and much that is 
suggestive. ‘Taken altogether, the edition is well worth 
having and handling. 





‘*Ty Sister Henrietta” 
By Ernest Renan. Trans, by Abby L, Alger. Roberts Bros, 

Ir EvER a book was written from the heart, this one was. 
It is a poem in prose, poetic in the depth of its affection, 
the fine simplicity of its utterance, the solemn dignity of its 
sorrow. The story of a great love was never told in a 
manner more simple and convincing and touching. It is 
not so much what Henrietta Renan does that impresses us 
as what she is. Her repeated sacrifices affect us but coldly 
in comparison with her modesty, her reserve, her unswerv- 
ing devotion to her brother, her very human jealousy of his 
affection, her superb sense of honor, her exquisite delicacy of 
perception. We are never told that she possessed these 
qualities. They are divulged so gently, so delicately, that 
even her shyness could not shrink. The sympathy between 
brother and sister was flawless, it extended beyond death. 
“In all moral matters,” writes Renan, “we had come to 
sée with the same eyes, and to feel with the same heart. She 
was so thoroughly familiar with my order of thought that she 
almost always knew beforehand what I was about to say, 
the idea dawning upon her and upon me at the same 
moment.” This fine sympathy endured the greatest of all 
tests—that of jealousy,—and came through it unscathed. 
The woman’s nobility is nowhere more evident than in its 
momentary eclipse, so superbly did she rally her forces and 
rise to the emergency. Renan’s determination to sacrifice 
his wishes to her called forth all the beauty of her character. 
Thenceforward she sustained with the utmost serenity a 
position that would be difficult to small natures. Her 
harmony with her brother seems to have been strengthened 
rather than weakened by his marriage. 

The influence of Henrietta Renan upon her brother was 
very great, though it was exercised tacitly and by suggestion, 
rather than through direct appeal. In her youth she was a 
devout Catholic, but her faith gradually changed, until, as 
M. Renan says, “her religion had attained to the last 
degree of purification. She absolutely rejected the super- 
natural; but she retained a strong attachment to Christianity. 
It was not precisely Protestantism, even that of the broadest 
description, which pleased her. She preserved a charming 
recollection of Catholicism, of its music, its Psalms, of the 
pious practices with which she had been lulled i in childhood. 
She was a saint, without the rigid faith in symbols and the 
narrow observances.” And later:—“ Virtue to her was no 
stern rigor, no studied effort ; it was the natural instinct of a 
beautiful soul aiming at goodness by a spontaneous exertion, 
serving God without fear or tremor.” The loss of faith in 
the dogmas of the Church never caused Mile. Renan to 
attempt to dissuade her brother from following the career he 
had at that time chosen. His final determination not to 
enter the Church was the result of his own development. 
Ernest Renan’s most valuable and incisive critic was his 
sister, and many changes were made in his books because of 
her. ‘I acquired the habit,” he says, “of composing with 
a view. to her remarks, risking many touches to see what 
effect they would produce on her, and determined to sacri- 
fice them if she asked me to doso.” The dependence of 
each upon the other in such measure as is here described is 
a rare and beautiful thing in human intercourse. And it is 
worthy of such a noble and tender memorial as these pages 
contain. The translation is admirable, 
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** Dixie’’ 
By Fulian Ralph. Illustrated, Harper 
& 


Bros, 


Southern Scenes and Sketches. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL book, illustrated by a number of well- 
known artists, records a bright and sympathetic pilgrim- 
age down the Mississippi from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
on an old-fashioned steamboat; along the Téche in Louisi- 
ana and the sunny sound of Mississippi; the American Ri- 
viera (Florida) ; the industrial settlements in Alabama, Georgia 
and Tennessee; Charleston and the Carolinas; the national 
capitol, and new St. Louis. In the course of his pilgrimage 
Mr. Ralph makes as many fascinating discoveries as Mr. Jan- 
vier has made in the famed Midi of France, or Mr. Warner 
in our Californian Italy, or Mr. Finck in the cafions of Colo- 
rado and the glaciers of Alaska. One usually speaks indis- 
criminatingly of the “South” as of one immense, monoto- 
nous, unindividualized savannah, where hundreds of miles 
of scenery stretch listlessly away and few accidents of terri- 
tory or association ripple the pampas-like uniformity of the 
soil. The keen eyes of Northern observers, however, need 
but tobe fixed in momentary focus on this great wooded agri- 
cultural empire to discover a variety infinite, a population 
varied beyond conception, complexions of every color, blood 
compounded of the most versatile elements, landscapes as 
diverse as Norway and Algiers, products, minerals, fruits, na- 
tionalities equal to those gathered in a World’s Fair, and 
around all a wonderful sea-line, curving in true Hogarthian 
lines of beauty from Matamoras to Baltimore. 

Mr. Ralph went into this “* Undiscovered Country” with 
the most amiable prepossessions, and has returned from it 
filled with delight at its hospitality, its extent, beauty, fer- 
tility, freedom from war prejudice, and its industrial energy. 
The chapter on “The Old Way to Dixie” is a charming ac- 
count of a week’s journey down the Nile-like Father of 
Waters amid levees and plantations, cotton-fields and sugar- 
houses, roustabouts and mud islands, a veritable “ rest cure,” 
Mr. Ralph thinks, which every hurried, hard-worked, high- 
pressure man of business ought to take at least once a year; 
a lotus-land of calm delight, good dinners, hotel-like state- 
rooms on the large steamers, and all-night rests tied to the 
trees on the bank. At New Orleans there is a sudden leap 
into a land of enchantment, of soft Southern vowels and 
liquid Creole intonations, of magnolia and palm and bewil- 
dering rose, of a refined and multifarious cuisine, a Latin so- 
ciety, a high-bred European courtesy; everything sparkles 
with Mardi Gras sunshine ; the American Naples reveals her- 
self in all her voluptuousness, and all the saints speak French. 
Mr. Ralph is under a spell, which is not broken untii he visits 
Beauvoir, the noted home of Jefferson Davis, the Everglades 
of the Land of Flowers, old Charleston with its Huguenot 
spires, and Chattanooga under its beautiful hill with the 
glorious Tennessee curling around it in a great shining mono- 
gram. 

Everywhere Mr. Ralph is in the charitable and sympa- 
thetic mood of a nature that loves sunshine and good cheer 
and good people: he is tolerant to Southern indolence and 
shiftlessness; he is never cynical or severe, and commends 
with all his might, everywhere fortifying his commendation 
with solid statistics and good official figures, never denounc- 
ing for the mere love of denunciation, and always grate- 
fully reminiscent of the extreme cordiality with which he was 
everywhere welcomed and entertained. Occasionally he 
makes a funny little mistake (very pardonable), as where he 
speaks of Pass Christian, near New Orleans, as only six or 
seven years old: it has been known for at least forty- 
seven years! and of the almost “unknown” art of making 
that delightful delicacy, New Orleans pradines. Any New 
Orleans marchande can tell him how to make it. But all in 
all we have seldom read a pleasanter book of travel, or one 
more richly or strikingly illustrated. By ail means, insert the 
illustrators’ names on the title-page. 








































































































The February Magazines 
“The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

THE OLD READERS of Zhe Atlantic will turn first of all, in 
taking up this number, to ‘‘Some Memories of Hawthorne,” the 
first of a series by his daughter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
Notwithstanding the fact that a new and brilliant story by Mr. 
Henry James has the place of honor in the number, the Haw- 
thorne memoirs will prove the great attraction. Mrs. Lathrop 
gives her own recollections ‘of her father, which ended at her 
thirteenth year, She’ says that ‘‘His eyes were either a light 
gray or a violet blue,’ according to his mood, His hair was brown’ 
and waved loosely (I'take it very hard when people ask me if it 
was atall red!),.and-his coftiplexion was as clear and luminous as’ 
his mother’s, who..was, the most. beautiful. woman some. people. 
have ever seen. He was tall, and with as little superfluous flesh 
and as much sturdy vigor as a young athlete; for his mode of life 
was always athletic, simple and abstemious, He leaned his head 
a little to one side, often, in a position indicating alert rest, such 
as we find in many Greek statues,—so different from the straight, 
dogged pose of a Roman emperor.”’ Of -her father’s character- 
istics Mrs, Lathrop says :—‘‘ He was a delightful companion even 
when little was said, because his eyes spoke with a sort of appre- 
hension of your thought, so that you felt that your expression of 
face was a clear record for him, and that words would have been 
a sort of anticlimax. His companionship was exquisitely restful, 
since it was instinctively sympathetic, He did not need to exert 
himself to know you deeply, and he saw all the good in you 
there was to know; and the weakness and the wrong of any heart 
he weighed as nicely in the balance of tender mercy as we could 
do in pity for ourselves, ‘ I always felt a great awe of him, a tre- 
mendous sense of’his power,” The letters that Mrs. Lathrop 
publishes were written by her mother, who was’a keen observer 
and delightful writer, It would be hard to’ find more interest- 
ing letters than these. Mrs, Hawthorne does not conceal her ad- 
miration for her husband, compared with whom: ‘‘ every other 
face looks coarse.” Speaking of him in their English home, she 
says :—‘* The wi sumptuous apartments become him very 
much, I always thought he was born for a palace, and he shows 
that he was,""———Besides the two contributions mentioned, there 
is a poem, ‘‘ The Caravansary,” by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, whose 
tuneful lyre is heard too seldom; ‘‘ The Bibliotaph,"”’ by Leon H. 
Vincent; and an essay on ‘‘Don Quixote,"’ by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. 





‘* The Century Magazine” 
THERE ARE three articles of exceptional interest in the Febru- 
ary Century: Mr. Henry M, Stanley's ‘‘ Story of the Development 


* of Africa’; ‘‘ Nelson at Cape St. Vincent,” the first of a series, 


by Capt. A. T, Mahan; and ‘‘ Pope Leo XIII. and his Household,” 
by Mr. F, Marion Crawford. Mr. Stanley’s story of Africa reads 
like a fairy-tale, Except that we know it to be true, it would be 
hard to believe the story of the growth of Darkest Africa. In 
1870 Mr, Stanley and Dr. Livingston were the only two white 
men in Equatorial Africa, from the Zambesi to the Nile; to-day 
the Congo Free State, which has been in existence but ten years, 
covers 900,000 square miles, while its population is between 
15,000,000 and 18,000,000, of which number 1400 are whites. 
The revenue of the state amounts to $1,000,000, and its commerce 
—imports and exports—amounts to nearly $4,000,000. Mr. 
Stanley modestly says that his paper is merely an introduction to 
the series of papers by the late Mr. E. J. Glave, which will soon 
appear in 7he Century, giving an account of his researches among 
the haunts of the slave-traders. ——Mr. Crawford's article on Pope 
Leo XIII, is a model for the descriptive writer to think upon. 
Mr. Crawford had opportunities that come to few for gathering 
material for his paper, and, being.a writer of rare gifts, he has 
made the most of them. He is a great admirer of His Holiness, 
whom he describes as ‘‘a great Pope,” and adds :—** As a states- 
man his abilities are admitted to be of the highest order; as ascholar 
he is undisputedly one of the finest Latinists of our time, and one 
of the most accomplished writers in Latin and Italian prose and 
verse; asa man he possesses the simplicity of character which 
almost always accompanies greatness, together with a healthy 
sobriety of temper, habit, and individual taste rarely found in 
those beings whom we might well call ‘motors’ among men.” In 
Leo XIII.'s private life, ‘‘as distinguished from his public and 
political career, what is most striking is the combination of 
shrewdness and simplicity in the best sense of both words.” All 
the money Pope Leo XIII. has as Pope he holds in trust for the 
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Church, investing the securities he receives in Italian national 
bonds, It is commonly said in Rome among bankers that the 
Vatican makes the market-price of Italian bonds. ‘‘ Whether 
this be true or not,” says Mr, Crawford, ‘‘it is an undeniable fact 
that the finances of the Vatican are under the direct and exceed- 
ingly thrifty control of the Pope himself.”"——-Capt. Mahan’s story 
of ** Nelson at Cape St. Vincent ” is a notable contribution to naval 
history; and Mr. Kenyon Cox’s paper on the much-discussed 
French painter, Puvis de Chavannes, an. equally notable one to 
the history of contemporary art. It will do much.to strengthen 
the hold of this painter upon the American people. We would 
refer those persons who think that letter-writing is a lost art to 
the letters. written. by James Russell Lowell to Miss Mary A. 
Clarke. They were written only a short time before Mr. Lowell's 
death, but have all the vitality of his youth. 








‘(Harper's Monthly ” 

MR, STEPHEN BONSAL has the place of honor in the Febru- 
ary Harper's, and he devotes it to’ a description of *‘The New 
Baltimore.”” He does not confine himself entirely to the new Balti- 
more, but gives us a glimpse of the old; for which we cannot but 








feel a preference. The ‘‘ New Baltimore,” however, is certainly 
one of the most attractive cities in America, and we have often 
thought that if we were not New Yorkers, we would be Balti- 
moreans. Not only is it a city of homes, but it is'a city offering 
the highest educational advantages. Children get the best sortof 
a preliminary education here, and the post-graduate course at 
Johns Hopkins would make it worth anyone's while to live in the 
Maryland metropolis. The leading articles in both Harfer's 
and The Century are devoted to Maryland, the article just men- 
tioned in the former, ‘‘Certain Worthies and Dames in Old 
Maryland ” in the latter.——The special features of Harfer's are 
‘St. Clair’s Defeat,” by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
‘* The Passing of the Fur Seal,” by Mr. Henry Loomis. Nelson. 
Mr. Roosevelt describes the ill-starred expedition against the 
Miami Indians, undertaken during Washington’s first Administra- 
tion, under the command of Gen. Arthur St. Clair. The subject 
is one entirely in the line of Mr. Roosevelt's historical researches, 
and is almost a part of the series he has been writing for the 
Messrs. Harpers’ various publications. Anyone who is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Roosevelt’s vigorous style will know that he 
cannot fail to make a readable story, particularly with such a sub- 
ject.——Mr., Nelson’s paper, with its picturesque title, is some- 
thing more than a ‘‘ special article.” It is the history of a long 
international dispute, and as such is worthy of serious consideration. 
Mr. Nelson’s position as a political leader-writer for a number of 
years has kept him thoroughly informed on all matters of national 
and international interest, and he gives the story of this curious 
bit of history with frankness and particularity. Mr. Nelson finds 
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fault with the position of Great Britain in this matter, and blames 
Lord Salisbury for the present state of affairs. °All sealing,” 
he believes, ‘‘ ought to be stopped for at least three years, and 
after that the close season ought to be extended,’”’ but this cannot 
be accomplished under the Paris award, so, after all, we seem to 
be in just about the same position that we have been in for years 
past on this question. ‘Whatever may be the outcome of the 
effort of the United States to prevent the extinction of the fur 
seal,”’ says Mr, Nelson, ‘‘ it will be a significant fact in the history 
of international and colonial politics that the Dominion of Can- 
ada for nearly eight years has been able to oppose successfully 
the interests of the United States, Great Britain and Russia in the 
seal herds.""——In the ‘‘Editor’s Study” Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has an appreciation of the late W. W. Story, in which he 
describes that sculptor’s latest work, a monument to his wife, 
which is to be placed next to the grave of Shelley, ‘‘in the most 
poetic of cemeteries, under the walls of Rome,’’ ‘‘The monu- 
ment,”’ says Mr. Warner, *‘ is classically simple, but never before 
did Story put so much feeling into any work, nor so completely 
show his artistic skill in expression.’’ Sculptors whose judgment 
is of most value agree with Mr. Warner in calling this monument 
the greatest of Mr. Story's works. 


** Scribner’s [Magazine ’’ 

THERE IS every reason to think that ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,” 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ay which has just reached its second instal- 
ment in the February Scrzdner's, is going to have a wider interest 
than any he has written, with perhaps the one exception of ‘‘ The 
Little Minister.” Personally we prefer the new story, so far as 
we have read it, to the popular ‘Little Minister." The present 
instalment is as fine as anything that Mr. Barrie has written. The 
subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even with this 
master of those qualities. The letters that the wretched, deserted 
wife writes from her miserable garret in London to her friends in 
Thrums are, with all their brutality, as fine an exhibition of heroic 
pride as we have ever read. She iscruel in her flings at her peo- 
ple; but then, which of us shall say what we might or might not 
have done in like circumstances? Then there is her confession to 
Tommy,a wonderful bit of homely tragedy. The reader sees it all— 
the weak woman, the ‘‘ masterful’’ man and the bitter repentance 
that came too late. If this story fulfils the promise of its opening 
chapters, we shall see that for once an author has given a true ver- 
dict on his own work.——There is a good deal of outdoors mat- 
ter in this number: Mr. Iddings’s description of ‘‘ The Colorado 
Health Plateau” throws a new and more agreeable light on the 
se of Colorado Springs, which to the average Easterner suggests 
only ill-health and its accompanying tragedies. After reading this 
paper, one pictures a different scene. Mr. Iddings describes the 
social side of life on the Colorado plateau, and tells of the good 
times the young people have with their open-air sports and pas- 
etimes.—— Another fresh-air paper is that on ‘‘ The Ascent of Mt. 
Ararat,” -by H. F. B. Lynch. Mt.Ararat has been ascended 
Ybefore, but this was the first ascent made with a complete 
whotographic outfit. The advantages of the photograph as a 
check upon the traveller's imagination are not tobe denied. The 
kodak is death to Miinchausenism. Mt.Ararat is by no means 
the highest of mountains, being but 17,916 feet high, but it has 
tbeen ascended only a few times, not more than fifteen in all. Many 

z@tzempts have been made, but the successes have been compara- 

retively few. Mr. Lynch attributes these failures ‘‘to the peculiar 

~ mature of the ground travelled, no less than to the inordinate 

~ duration of the effort, to the wearisome recurrence of the same 

© kind of obstacles and to the rarity of the air.” Otherwise it would 

“ be inexplicable, as the mountain makes few if any demands upon 
uthe resources of the climber. 





‘‘TicClure’s Magazine ’’ 

“IN THIS/NUMBER Elizabeth Stuart Phelps continues her auto- 
iographic ‘‘ Chapters from a Life’ down to the outbreak of the 

* <iwil War. Especially interesting in thisinstalment is her account 
- fa visit of'Emerson to her father’s house. He had been invited 
‘qo lecture, and was ‘‘in a much muddled state of his distinguished 
t mind, on Andover Hill. His blazing seer’s gaze took us all in, 
} @olitely; it burned straight on, with its own philosophic fire; but 
i eeneebecaenats; a puzzled softness, His clear-cut, sarcastic 
\lips sought to-assume the well-bred curves of conformity to the 
‘environment-of entertainers who valued him so far as to demand 
asefies of his-own lectures; but the cynic of his temperamental 
revolt from us, -or, to be exact, from the thing which he supposed 
ws to. be, lurkediin every line of his memorable face.” The con- 
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versation gradually changed into a monologue by the visitor, who 
declared Bronson Alcott the greatest mind of our day—‘‘I think 
he said the greatest since Plato,” Emerson visited a Chaucer 
Club of which Miss Phelps was a member. In answer to her 
honest confession that, though she was interested in Chaucer, he 
did not take hold of her, and that she feared she was ‘‘too much 
of a modern,” he answered pleasantly, ‘‘ What would you read ? 
The Morning Advertiser?” ‘‘The Chaucer Club,’ says the 
narrator, ‘‘glared at me in what, I must say, I felt to be unholy 
triumph.”” She returns again to the atmosphere of the place, 
strengthening the pleasing though earnest picture outlined in her 
paper last month. Among the other contributors to this number 
are Ian Maclaren, Anthony Hope, Murat Halstead, Will H. Low 
and R. L. Stevenson. 








‘¢ The Popular Science [Monthly ’’ 

IN THE second part of his paper on ‘‘ The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution,” Prof. Henry Carrington Bolton deals with its activities, 
which are, indeed, prodigious. The official list of correspondents, 
embracing learned societies and men of science throughout the 
world, numbers 24,000; and the library, largely through its interna- 
tional exchange service of the transactions of learned’ societies 
and certain other classes of scientific works, has grown to over 
300,000 titles. This international exchange involves an immense 
amount of labor, as is shown by the fact that in the year 1892-3 
over one hundréd tons of books were handled. In concluding his 
article, Prof. Bolton tells the following anecdote:—*‘ The influ- 
ence of the Institution in local education is well shown by the fol- 
lowing circumstance: Some years ago I was standing on the 
porch of the Norman building as two stout African ‘ladies’ 
passed by. One of these remarked, ‘Let us go in there,’ point- 
ing tothe entrance, ‘Oh, no,’ replied the lady addressed, ‘ there 
is nothing in there but ‘‘ Prehistoric Anthropology,”’ pronounc- 
ing the words glibly and accurately. I listened with amazement, 
and pondered.’’ Herbert Spencer attacks Lord Salisbury’s In- 
augural Address to the British Association, 1894, in an article on 
‘* Lord Salisbury on Evolution.” In the opening paragraphs he 
says:—‘‘Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection and the 
doctrine of organic evolution are, by most people, unhesitatingly 
supposed to be one and the same thing. Yet between themthere 
is a difference analogous to that between the theory of gravitation 
and the theory of the Solar System; and just as the theory of the 
Solar System, held up to the time of Newton, would have 
continued outstanding had Newton's generalization been dis- 
proved, so, were the theory of natural selection disproved, 
the theory of organic evolution would remain. * * * Lord 
Salisbury, however, in common with the immense majority of 
men, assumes that the hypothesis of organic evolution must stand 
or fall with its alleged causal agencies. Though in one paragraph 
he distinguishes between natural selection as an alleged agent, 
and the facts regarded as implying evolution which are said to be 
explained by it, yet, at the close of his address, he assumes the 
two to be so indissolubly connected that, if natural selection goes, 
evolution must go with it—that the facts are not naturally ex- 
plicable at all, but must be regarded as supernatural.” 








‘* The Forum.’’ 

AN ARTICLE that is well calculated to make us pause and re- 
flect is President Charles Eliot Norton’s ‘‘ Some Aspects of Civil- 
ization.” It touches sharply upon all the deplorable tendencies 
ofour day and country, and brings us face to face ‘‘ with the 
grave problem which the next century is to solve—whether our 
civilization can maintain itself, and make advance, against the 
pressure of ignorant and barbaric multitudes; whether the civil- 
ized part of the community is eventually to master the barbaric, or 
whether it is to be overcome in thestruggle. The question is not 
whether the material advantages of civilization are to be lost—for 
they attract the barbarian, and it may be assumed that their at- 
tractions are sufficient to secure their permanence,—but whether 
its moral and intellectual attainments, its refinements, its eleva- 
tions of character, its best resultsin life andin expression,--whether 
these are safe."" And unhappily he finds the barbarian in all 
classes :—‘‘ The hoodlum of the street corner and the rough loafer 
of the village, find their mates among the students of our colleges.” 
The paper was written before the publication of the Venezuelan 
pris but the author refers to it in a note, and especially to its 
revelation of the spirit of the people.-——Mr. William Steinway’s 
article on ‘‘ The Heine-Fountain Controvérsy” seems to us to rest 
.on the well-known ‘‘ orthodoxy is my doxy”’ theory. He objects 
to the ipse dixit of the National Sculpture Society, but quotes 
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with evident approval Mr. Carl Schurz’s amazing zfse déxit that 
‘*a committee of professional sculptors, all of whom had their 
personal ideals in art, was not a safe jury to pass upon the work 
of a competitor—especially that of a foreign competitor.” The 
members of the National Sculpture Society can afford to overlook 
this not over-nice insinuation, the more so as many of them are 
not sculptors, but architects and amateurs; it is evident, at any 
rate, that the citizens of New York have undiminished confidence 
in their judgment.——We respectfuly submit to Lord Salisbury 
the propriety of creating the post of Prose Laureate, and of 
making Sir Edwin Arnold its first incumbent, for his article on 
‘Victoria, Queen and Empress.” Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is 
Sir Edwin’s argument: he ascribes to the Queen's personality the 
growth in power and riches of the Kingdom since her accession, 
finds a touching significance in the fact that he saw a match for 
the first time on the day of her accession, and seems honestly con- 
vinced that under any one else England would have gone to the 
demnition bow-wows. Hisreview of the Victorian Era is interest- 
ing in itself. however. M. Henri Houssaye’s paper on ‘‘ The 
French Academy ” contains all the information one can desire about 
that honorable institution. 








*¢ Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 

THE ‘‘COMPLETE NOVEL” in this number is uncommonly long. 
It is called ‘‘ Ground-Swells,”’ is fromi the pen of Mrs. Jeannette H. 
Walworth, and deals with New York society in the familiar way. 
Happily it has an ingenious plot—not novel, perhaps, but inde- 
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pendently handled—and is so constructed that it willlure most 
readers who begin it to the end. There are certain characters 
without which ‘‘society”’ fiction could not exist, among them be- 
ing the frivolous woman who is jealous of her handsome daughter, 
the man of good family who has made a foolish marriage in his 
youth, and the hard-headed man of business who has nothing in 
common with his butterfly wife. All these may be found in this 
story, together with the rich and well-born saphead and the inevit- 
able ‘‘ New Woman,” whois thus called because she gets married 
at the end of the book. In this case she plays at trained nurse 
for awt ile, for the purposes of discovering what she believes to be 
a dreadful secret or: her father’s, and finding the man she finally 
weds. From Marcella down, these young ladies achieve nothing 
whatever,and seem only to exist (besides serving the useful purpose 
of ending the story with wedding-bells) to demonstrate that the 
true New Woman will not come from society—which is still un- 
proved. But the story is readable.——Having been surfeited 
with all tle meats of the world in a recent number of the ma 
zine, we now can quench our thirst in an article on ‘‘What Men 
Drink,” by James Knapp Reeve. 
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Educational Notes 


THE SIXTH annual report of President Low to the Trustees of 
Columbia College shows a gratifying and constant growth of the 
institution. During the year 1894-95, the number of instructors 
was raised to 265, an increase of fifteen over the preceding 
twelvemonth; and the number of students grew from 1805 to 
1971, including twenty students from Barnard College; 394 de- 
grees were conferred, of which one (Doctor of Laws) was 
honorary. The receipts for the year amounted to $770,832.79; 
the disbursements to $753,649.74, leaving a balance of $17, 183.05. 
The acquisitions to the Library amounted to 24,839 bound vol- 
umes, bringing the total number of books it contains to 203,000. 
President Low refers at length to his plan, which is maturing 
rapidly, of converting Columbia College into a great university, 
and appeals for $1,500,000, which, he estimates, ‘‘ must still be 
given to the College to enable it to complete, without embarrass- 
ment, what it is important to do immediately. The buildings 
needed at once are one each for physics, chemistry and engineer- 
ing; a gymnasium, a dining-hall and an academic theatre.” The 
past year was remarkable for the munificent gifts received b 
Columbia, The President expresses the hope that New York's 
rich citizens will continue to help the institution, which appeals 
with so strong and so many reasons to their civic pride. 

At the request of the New York Schoolmasters’ Association, 
President Low has arranged a series of meetings at Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia College, for the purpose of discussing uniform 
entrance requirements. The institutions represented include 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cornell and, of course, 
Columbia. A great number of schoolteachers will be present, 
The conferences, of which the first was set for to-day, will deal 
with Latin, Greek, history, mathematics, French and German, 

Mr. Hugh Miller, the son of the, famous author of ‘‘ The 
Testimony of the Rocks,” died recently, at the early age of 45. 
For close upon a quarter of a century he had been connected with 
the Geological Survey of Scotland. He was well known as a writer 
on geological subjects. é‘ 


The report of the New York Free Circulating Library for the 
year ending 1 Nov, 1895 shows that the institution circulated 
during that period 654,451 volumes, with only 81,785 volumes on 
its shelves—a remarkably high ratio of circulation to volumes, In 
point of circulation the library is now third in this country, the 
public libraries of Boston and Chicago, only, surpassing it on this 
point. About seventy per cent. of the books circulated were works 
of fiction, The library now has six branches, of which that in 
Harlem (125th Street) has proved unexpectedly popular. The 
income during the year was about $43,000, of which $23,000 was 
received by appropriation from the city. This will be increased 
to $35,000 during the new year, but not all of it will be available 
atonce. As the donations are likely to be reduced, it is feared 
that the resources of the Library will not be materially increased. 
Of special value are the Library's efforts to codperate with the 
public schools, by lending books to any teacher who undertakes 
to become responsible for their properuse. As the recent consol- 
idation of the great libraries in this city does not provide for the 
circulation of books, this important part of a great educational 
work will be left in the hands of the Free Circulating Library, for 
which we invoke the liberality of all New Yorkers. 

Prof. Edmund J. James has delivered his farewell lecture to the 
students of the Wharton School of Finance and Economy at the 
University of Philadelphia. At the close the students gave him a 
silver loving-cup. He now goes to the University of Chicago. 


John I. Davenport, Amherst, '58, who recently died, has left to 
Amherst College $50,000 for the erection of a building, the money 
to be paid upon the death of his widow. A payment of $12,500 
from the Hilton estate is soon to be made to the College. Some 
months since Mr. D. Willis James of the Board of Trustees 
offered to give $4000 toward a fund for improving and enlarging 
Hitchcock Hall and the President's house, if the rest of the 
amount needed could be secured from other friends of the College. 
Mr. Henry D. Hyde, another Trustee, had given $2,500 for the 
same purposes. Mr. George Plimpton gave $1,000, and during 
the holiday vacation additional subscriptions were made, to the 
total amount of $15, 500. 

Messrs, Ginn & Co. have ready ‘‘ The Plutus of Aristophanes,” 
edited, for use in sight-reading, with stage directions, and notes 
in Greek (based on the Scholia), by Frank W. Nicolson, A. M., 
of Wesleyan University. 
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Alexander Macmillan 

THE DEATH of Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the junior founder 
of the house of Macmillan & Co., was reported from London on 
Jan. 25. He wasborn in 1815, at Upper Carrie, Island of Arran, 
near the West Highlands of Scotland. The son of a peasant 
farmer, he passed his youth in poverty, sharing with his brothers, 





ALEXANDER MACMILLAN 
From portrait by Hubert Herkomer 


however, a love of books, They all became either schoolmiasters 
or clerks in bookshops. Alexander Macmillan was first a teacher 
in a school at Nitshill, near Paisley, and entered the publishing 
business in 1839, in the service of L. & G, Seeley. Four years 
later he started in business with his brother Daniel, who was two 
years his senior. Mr. Daniel Macmillan died in 1857, and the 
surviving partner carried on the great concern alone until ten years 
ago, whenhe retired from active business. He visited this country 
twice, the last time in 1869. Mr. Macmillan spent the last years 
of his life in Surrey, near Haslemere, among his neighbors and 
friends being the late Lord Tennyson and Prof, Huxley. 

The following short history of the house is taken from ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s Bibliographical Catalogue,” published in 1891 :— 

The first book bearing the name of Macmillan on its title-page 
is Craig’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Training,” published in 1843 by D. & 
A. Macmillan, 57 Aldersgate Street. In the summer of the same 
year, with the assistance of Archdeacon Hare, Daniel Macmillan 

urchased Newby’s business at 17 Trinity Street, Cambridge, 
intending to carry it on in conjunction with his younger brother 
Alexander, who was to remain in London, Before the end of the 
y , however, the Aldersgate shop was given up, and both 

rothers settled in Cambridge, where, in 1845, they bought the 
business of Mr. Stevenson, at 1 Trinity Street. In order to pro- 
vide the capital necessary for this purchase, a partner was taken 
in, and the firm became Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan until 
the retirement of Mr. Barclay in 1850, when it adopted the name 
of Macmillan & Co., which it has retained ever since. 

In 1858—the year after Daniel Macmillan’s death—a branch 
house was opened at 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and in 
1863 the headquarters of the firm were once more removed to 
London (16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden), the retail booksell- 
ing business remaining at Cambridge as an independent establish- 
ment, where it is still carried on under the name of Macmillan & 
Bowes. A further move was made in 1872, to the present 
offices (29 and 30 Bedford Street), and it may be noted that the 
three buildings in which the business has been carried on since 
1858 are within forty yards of each other. 

In 1863 Mr. Alexander Macmillan was appointed Publisher to 
the University of Oxford, a post which he held until October, 
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1880, when the delegates of the University Press abandoned the 
system of employing a private publisher and took the management 
of their numerous publications into their own hands. When this 
change was made the University of Oxford expressed its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Macmillan’s services by conferring on him the degree 
of Master of Arts honoris causa. 

In the year 1869 Macmillan & Co. opened a branch-house in 
New York under the management of Mr. George E. Brett, who 
conducted it until his death in 1890, when the firm of Macmillan 
& Co, of New York was constituted on an independent basis, 
consisting of the members of the London firm, with Mr. George 
Platt Brett as resident American paftner. Macmillan & Co. of 
New York, besides representing the English firm of Macmillan & 
Co., are the authorized American agents for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and importers of the publications of many 
English and Scotch houses. The present members of the firm 
are Alexander Macmillan, George Lillie Craik (admitted in 1865), 
Frederick Macmillan (1874), George Augustin Macmillan (1879), 
and Maurice Macmillan (1883). 


Verlaine’s Death and Burial 


According to the London Daily News, Verlaine died at the 
domicile of his old friend, Mile, Eugénie Krantz, in a street near 
the School of Medicine. The kindness of Mile. Krantz, who is 
of humble standing, often kept him from the hospital, and afforded 
him final shelter. ‘* Verlaine has in death a Socratic face, though 
there was not much wisdom in his life. He was carried away by 
nervous fever, and suffered dreadfully from the burning sore left 
by a blister that was not removed soon enough. His last words 
were :—‘‘‘ Lepelletier! Francois! Francois! Coppée! Coppée! 
Come, come to me!’ The homely features take in death a re- 
poseful beauty they never had in life. His bushy red beard and 
the thick hair on either side of the bald scalp are streaked with 
gray. Verlaine was affectionately looked after and attended by 
Drs. Parisot and Chauffard, The latter had made his acquaint- 
ance in an infirmary, where he delivered clinical lectures. The 
poet was supplied by him with quantities of newspapers, for 
which he kept calling, though unable to read them. When the 
illness began he asked for a strong remedy to enable him to finish 
‘Louis XVII.,’ his drama in verse. It appears that he then 
treated himself, and thus rendered his malady incurable, and, in- 
déed, fatal,” ; - 

Besides Mile, Krantz, Verlaine found constant and generous 
friends through his troubled life in the Comtesse de Greffiilhe, 
the Duchesse de Rohan and the Comtesse de Béarn, who united 
with Lepelletier, Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, Catulle Mendés, 
Jean Richepin, Octave Mirbeau, Maurice Barrés, Jules Lemaitre, 
Léon Daudet and other men-of-letters in making his last days 
comfortable. He was buried in the Batignolles cemetery on 
Montmartre. A movement has already been set on foot to erect 
a bust to his memory in the Luxembourg Gardens, which he 
loved, and where he spent much of his time. 





‘¢+In Veronica’s Garden’”’ 


Ir Mr. Alfred Austin cannot write poetry that is equal to the 
late Laureate’s, it is not for want of beautiful surroundings. His 








home is as picturesque as Haslemere. A man who can spend his 
days in such a garden and his nights in such a house should be 


happy. 
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A Tale by Tennyson 
(The Illustrated London News) 


A VERY REMARKABLE Tennyson manuscript has just come 
into the hands of Mr. Thomas Wise, through the medium of 
Pearson of Pall Mall. This is a short story in prose written when 
the late Poet Laureate was fourteen years of age. Readers of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s *‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté"” are aware that the 
Bronté children were in the habit of writing little stories and 
treasuring their juvenile efforts. Is it not an extraordinary coin- 
cidence that at the same time as these children were thus engaged 
in an obscure Yorkshire village another child destined to an equal 
fame was similarly occupied in the neighboring county of Lincoln- 
shire? You may seethese Bronté booklets in the British Museum 
and in the Bronté Museum at Haworth, with their quaint pen- 
manship and neat brown-paper covers. Alfred Tennyson’s writ- 
ing is less abnormal, but here in 

MUNGO 
THE 
AMERICAN 
A Tale by Alfred Tennyson 


Showing, how he found a sword, & after- 
wards how it came to the possession 
of the right owner, after the space of 
two years— 


LONDON 


Printed by Rees, Ome, Longman & 
Hurst, Lombard street— 


we have the same brown-paper covers, It may be that hundreds of 
intelligent children are thus engaged in the production of juvenile 
literature which never attains to the glory of print, but I have 
never seen and handied such books except those written by Char- 
lotte and Branwell Bronté and by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
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EDITED BY DR. W. J, ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The First Folio in the Newberry Library, Chicago.—Mr. 


Robert Clarke of Cincinnati sends me the following note — 


‘* As I sold the Probasco collection of books to the Newberry Library, 


Mr. Probasco’s printed catalogue, 


I feel somewhat interested in the communication of Mr. Herpich in eg 
paper of the 11th inst., with reference to'the copy of the First. Folio of 
peare in that collection, Whoéver knew Mr. Poole will not 
readily believe that ‘he was imposed on in the purchase. of so important 
and expensive a work, Before the purchase, Dr. Poole and I examined 
the volume together and were convinced that, it was as represented in 
It is there described as follows :— 


‘«* A very fine copy of the First Edition, measuring 12} by 8) inches, 
It has the verses, title and last leaf in facsimile, but in all other respects 
agrees with Lowndes’s collation of the first edition; and is remarkably 


well preserved.’ 


‘(We had before us also Mr. Quaritch’s description of it and his bill, 


and after carefully goi 
resented, 


over the volume we agreed that it was as rep- 
I cannot believe that Dr. Poole, when he was ‘ convinced that 


he had a bogus folio, stared at the open book for. fully five minutes. be- 
fore he ventured to utter his astonishment.’ It would not have taken 
him five seconds to vent his wrath, and he would at once have written to 


Mr. Probasco or to me on the subject. 


T had a letter from him writter 


only a few weeks before his death, in which he incidentally said that the 
Probasco collection was an ever-present delight to him, and that the more 
he examined it, the more he was pleased with the purchase, If he was 


convinced that the first folio S 
tainly would have mentioned it, 


espeare wus a ‘bogus’ one, he cer- 


‘The slur that Mr. Herpich puts into Dr, Poole’s mouth, that Mr. 
Probasco ‘ bore a reputation among booksellers everywhere of driving a 
hard bargain, always trying to buy at his own prices,’ and that he ‘sur- 


mised that some bookseller had beaten Mr. Probasco at his own 


is utterly unworthy of belief. Dr. Poole knew it' was purchased from 


Mr. Quaritch, who is incapable ‘of playing 
much less upon so good a customer as Mr, P’ 
lations were of the most cordial character Tor many years.” 


such a trick a anyone, 
Probasco, with whom re- 


Mr. Herpich-was evidently mistaken in his opinion of the book, 


and his remembrance of his conversation with Dr, 
apparently imperfect. 


Poole was 


If I had known that the copy came from 


Mr. Quaritch with his endorsement of its authenticity, I should 
have been quite sure that it was just what he represented it to be. 
That absolutely perfect copies of the First Folio are exceptional 


is well known. 


Mr, Quaritch showed me one, at his shop in 


Piccadilly, some years ago, which was in this rare condition. 
At that time he priced it, if I remember right, at 6254, He 


told me that it would really grieve him to part with it. 


He 


handled it as tenderly as a mother would handle her baby. 
The copy in the Boston Public Library is superior to the 


Newberry copy. 
part of it is in facsimile. 
You Like It,” but the genuine leaves from another 
inserted beside them in binding. This copy 

by Mr. Thomas Barton for 110/, One o 


It measures 13 1-10 inches by 8 4-10. 


No 


It has two cancelled leaves in ‘‘ As 


copy were 


was bought in 1845. 
the copies of the 


Second Folio at Boston is perfect except that the last leaf is 


inlaid, 


In the other copy the verses opposite the title-page are 


inlaid. This latter copy differs in some respects from all other 


copies known, 
and title inlaid, and the margin of one leaf mended. 
copy has the portrait and verses from the Fourth 
slight repairs on two leaves, 


The 1663 copy of the Third Folio has the verses 


The 1664 


Folio, and 


The Fourth Folio is perfect, 


Other interesting facts concerning these books are given in the 


Catalogue of ‘the Barton Collection. 
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**Mungo the American” will be incorporated by Lord Tenny- 
son in his biography of his father. 
authenticated, as it was given by the Poet Laureate to Miss Jane 
Pi who was for many years governess in the Tennyson 


The manuscript is sufficiently 


ProF, CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH will give a series of ‘‘ Satur- 
day Morning Conferences upon Literature” during February, 


March and April. 


There will be at each conference an introduc- 


tory paper by Prof, Smith, and supplementary papers by other 


students of literature, amon 
Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, Pro 


them bein 
Adolphe 


4 


Mr. George L, Beer, 
ohn, Miss Marguerite 


Merington, Mrs. L. J. Runkle, the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, ;. 
Prof. H. T. Peck, Prof. Thomas R. Price, Miss Helen Villard and 
The lecturer’s general collaborators 
will be Mrs, W, J. Lemoyne, Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, Miss 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Helen Gray Cone and Prof. Thomas Davidson. 


The subjects of 


the lectures will be as follows: Feb. 8, ‘‘ The Chanson de 
Roland”; Feb. 15, ‘* Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso”; Feb. 22, 
‘* The Spanish Books of Chivalry and Don Quixote”; Feb. 29, 
‘‘The Poems of the Cid”; March7, ‘‘Corneille’s Le Cid”; 
March 14-21, ‘‘ The Nibelungen Epic”; March 28, ‘‘ Wagner's 
Trilogy’; April 5, ‘‘ Literature as a Study.” 
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The Fine Arts 
Lord Leighton 


THE FIRST English artist to be made a lord has not long enjoyed 
his new dignity. His elevation to the Peerage has been followed 
within a month by his death. But other distinctions have been his 
for many years; he was elected President of the Royal Academy 
in 1878, knighted not long after, and made a baronet in 1886, 
He was born at Scarborough, Yorkshire, in 1830, and studied 
mainly on the Continent, at Rome, Berlin, Florence, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Brussels and Paris. Thusheacquired an all-round 
education in art, which, at least, informed his tastes and sym- 
pathies and, with his other qualities 
of mind and person, fitted him in 
a remarkable degree for the post 
which he held so long. For he 
was a man of many accomplish- 
ments, of commanding presence 
and polished manners, and, though 
far too much of an artist not to 
appreciate the modern, extra-aca- 
demic schools of painting, his own 
leaning was .to the cultivation of 
the line, and of all those qualities 
to teach which academies are insti- 
tuted, It is true that he did not 
attain greatness even in his chosen 
line of work, but he was something 
more than respectable, He may 
mot have been as well informed an 
archzologist as Alma Tadema, he 
was not nearly so good a draughts- 
man as Ingres, and he lacked the 
passion and the imaginative force 
for the sake of which we overlook 
the more obvious deficiencies of 
Watts and Rossetti. Nor had he, 
like these two last, the painter’s de- 
light in painting. 

His talent was that of the de- 
signer. He could draw graceful 
decorative figures, group them ef- 
fectively, and color them agreeably ; 
but tone, texture, atmosphere, color 
in the artist’s sense were beyond 
him, He was, doubtless, aware of 
his limitations, but thought himself 
bound to work up to the extreme 
limit of his powers. Had he been 
content to allow himself a wider 
margin, and to produce work frank- 
ly decorative in character, he might 
have accomplished more of lasting 
value; for that he had a genuine 
and peculiar gift in that way, every 
one who hasseen many of his paint- 
ings will admit. 

Among the most noted of his 
works is ‘*‘ Hercules Wrestling with 
Death for the Body of Alcestis,”’ 
in which the theme is too plainly 
beyond his powers, whether of con- 
ception or execution, the figure of 
Death having neither terror nor 
dignity, and that of Hercules being inexcusably weak and spirit- 
less. Yet this picture looks well reproduced in half-tone, because 
in the reproduction the weak modelling is lost, and there is nothing 
left but the really impressive composition. The ‘‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda,” which, as well as the former picture, was shown at 
the World's Fair in Chicago, also fails to touch the feelings or the 
imagination, except through the arrangement of lines and colors. 
Considered as pure arabesque, it is both strange and beautiful. 
The ‘‘Andromache,” again, tells the story clearly enough, but not 
forcibiy. The ‘‘ Daphnephoria” is well composed as a scheme 
for flat and severe treatment, but is too elaborately worked out. 

And so of many other paintings, most of which can be en- 
~— only by ignoring much of what the artist has labored hard 
todo, 


The portrait given here is from the 7rzdune. 
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Art Notes 


THe AvTuors CLUB has extended the time appointed for the 
close of its prize-competition for a book-plate design from 1 Feb. 
to 1 March 1896. 


—The Sherman Statue Committee in Washington has selected 
four models from the many received in competition for the monu- 
ment, with the understanding that their designers will enter a 
second contest, the commission to be awarded to the winner. 
The four successful artists are Paul Bartlett of Paris, C. Rohl- 
Smith of Chicago, Charles Niehaus and J. Massey Rhind of New 
York, 


—The February course of Columbia College Lectures in co- 
operation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art will be delivered 
on Saturday mornings, at the Museum, by Mr. Ernest F. Fennollosa, 
on ‘‘ The History of Japanese Art.’ The lectures will be chro- 
nologically arranged, and will be illustrated. 


—Among the prices paid at the sale of Mr. N. O. Pope’s col- 
lection of paintings, etc., were the following: *‘* Cattle,” by 
Francois Auguste Bonheur, $1525; ‘‘ The Rainbow,” by George 
Inness, $1652; ‘‘ The Old Oak Tree,” by Theodore Rousseau, 
$2600; ‘‘Sheep at Pond,” by Charles Emil Jacques, $1350; 
** Jealousy,” by Ludwig Knaus, $1075; ‘‘ The Meadow Lands,” 
by Emile Van Marcke, $1055; ‘*The Education of Love,” by 
Diaz, $1000; ‘‘ The Departure,” by Meissonnier, $4000; ‘‘ The 
Rest,” by Detaille, $1350; ‘‘ The Council of War,’ by Schreyer, 
$2000; ** Eventide,” by Bastien-Lepage, $1375, and ‘‘ The Sul- 
tan’s Eavorite,’” by Benjamin Constant, $1050, ; 
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Aut Urna aut Sepulcrum* 


Bopy, I shall leave, one day, 
Thy protecting wall: 

Must thou suffer slow decay, 

When in peace I pass away ? 


When the foe is fled or slain,— 
Spent his latest dart ; 
When the drawbridge drops again, 
And I sally to the plain, 
Forever to depart ; 


Shall dry-rot attack those beams, 
And the greedy worm ? 

Shall the frost tear ugly seams 

Where the sun’s last radiance gleams ? 


Shall the silken hangings fade, 

In the banquet-room ?— 
Spiders feast, no more afraid,— 
The hornéd bat wheel undismayed 

Through the heavy gloom ? 


Rather let the torch be thrust 
Where the wood will burn: 

Swiftly go, since go thou must,— 

Cheat the canker, moth, and rust! 


WALTER SrTorrsS BIGELOW. 





Hawthorne-Holinshed 


READERS of The Critic may remember that The Lounger 
alluded some time ago to the mystery attaching to the name of 
Judith Holinshed; how Mr, Julian Hawthorne had told us to keep 
our eye on the lady, as she would be heard from before long. We 
at once pigeon-holed the name in our mind, and lo! it was not long 
before we heard that Judith Holinshed had taken the Hera/d'’s 
$10,000 prize. We then wroteto Mr. Hawthorne, to know if Judith 
Holinshed was a real person whom he was patronizing into 
literary prominence, or merely the name he had taken to enter the 
lists. Here is his answer, which does much to prove the truth of 
the adage that ‘‘ murder will out’: — 


‘* The Lord loveth a cheerful giver—your Lounger says the kindest 
things in the nicest way, and I am very grateful. But let me tell you 
about Miss Holinshed. The family is in Hubbard’s Narrative (1677), 
and in Felt’s Annals; an ancestress was accused of witchcraft—seven- 
teenth century hypnotism and clairvoyance, no doubt—but not hanged, 
happily; the men held to the sea; there is a tradition of a bucaneer, of 
more than one Revolutionary privateer, and later they were East India mer- 
chants and captains. At the start of this century two brothers were one 
a ‘*magnetic” physician, the other a dandy and rake, who fought a 
duel, and then reformed into an evangelist and made surprising conver- 
sions, Then the tribe became obscure, but remained wealthy, and 
Judith, with no brothers or sisters, was an heiress. All her strange an- 
cestry was packed into her nature. At fourteen she dressed as a boy 
and ran away to sea, and was only caught in San Francisco. Thena 
tage for learning seized her, and she went through the curriculum. I 
never met a woman whose education was so thorough, and at the same time 
receded into such queer nooks and corners. She inclined to medicine as 
a career, but her mystical bias was strong; at twenty she abruptly mar- 
tied a professor of philology, Chrusios, a Levantine Greek, a handsome 
fellow, who looked like a Hindu rajah, and was over twice her age. 
They went to Paris, it is supposed, but no one knows what did happen 
the next few years, In 1893 I first saw her in the Boston office of a class- 
mate of mine, Clem Fay, a lawyer, and some distant relative of hers, I 
think. She was acting as his private secretary. Her husband and 
her money had both disappeared. I surmise that her experience may 
have been to the last degree interesting, and I cling to the belief that 
she killed Chrusios in a duel with small-swords, in the use whereof she 
was an ex 
ences, She was personally fascinating; you never could look at her or 
listento her enough. Grave, dark, ha me, high cheek bones, con- 
tralto voice ; but in her eyes there was, by turns, humor and the devil. 
There was ared streak in the grey iris. She was built like our gold Diana, 
and was not too tall, 

‘* She had never written anything but articles for scientific and psycho- 
logical magazines. But imagination radiated from her every pore, and I 


started her on poetry and fiction. She was only twenty-six or twenty- 
seven, She didn’t do anything worth while at first. She had the awk- 


j * ae” of the annual meeting of the New England Cremation Society, Boston, 
an, 





rt; but I really know nothing about it, save by long infer- . 
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wardness of being new to it; what she produced was fathoms below her 
real plane. I read it all, and she burned it at my suggestion, But that 
she had it in her, and that it would presently come out, J never had the 
least doubt. Some of her failures reminded me of Emily Dickinson, if 
you can fancy knowledge of the world added to Emily’s genius. Her 
throat was delicate, and she came down here about the time we did, 
When the Herald offer ed I urged her to go in for it. But she 
put it off. At last, only three weeks before.the day it would have to be 
posted, she got an idea, and sat down and wrote, Her book was done 
on the morning of June 9, and left by the steamer next morning. She 
laughed about it, and said she’d never get back the three shillings post- 
age it cost. I had read some of it, and secretly thought it would win, 
She wanted to call it ‘* Murgatroyd’s Majority,” but I said she had bet- 
ter take some plain sensational title, like ** Between Two Fires,” which 
she did. I am now sorry for the change ; her title was the better. 

‘* Well, her story took the prize. Think what a beginning for a gl 
in literature! The $10,000 was nothing, but she had beaten the field. 
She had an advertisement such as no new writer ever yet had, and she 
could count on having all the work she wanted at her own figures. 
There was never anything like it, The only person to whom the author- 
ship was confided was J. M. Stoddart of 7he Transatlantic. When the 
award had been made by the judges, Reick sent for him. Judith, who 
had gone over, went up with him. There was some question about a 
photograph . . Will you believe that that girl was murdered 
in cold blood in the Heradd office that night—Thanksgiving night,—and 
that the City Editor, his hands Reicking with her gore, dragged her still 
palpitating body to the oubliette under his study table and shot it down 
into the composing-room, where it was set up and pigeon-holed? And 
then, to hide the crime, they brought me in as author of the story! TI 
really feel a hesitation about taking the maney. Still, if I didn’t, what 
would become of it? After all, too, I did suggest that she should write 
the book, and if she could speak, poor child, f doubt not she would say, 
‘Collar it, Old Man!’ So I shall appropriate it, and put it to some 
charitable use. No one will ever know—for I am sure I can depend on 
your discretion, 

**I thought I owed you this explanation, because you had enjoyed the 
rare privilege of declining some of Judith’s minor trifles, and might 
think it queer you never heard from her again, 


‘*GORDONTUWN, JAMAICA, 22 Dec. 1895, JULIAN HAWTHORNE.” 





The Lounger _ 

THE DONORS of the Heine Memorial Fountain are greatly mis- 
taken when they declare that it has been rejected by the city because 
Heine was an advocate of religious liberty, and a Jew. Nothing 
could be more absurd. The Fountain was rejected simply be- 
cause it was bad as a work of art. We have too many feeble 
pieces of sculpture in our parks already, and we don’t want to 
add to the number. The Municipal Art Society and the Sculpture 
Society are trying to do a little missionary work in this matter, 
If the societies had existed at the time when the statue of the 
late S. S, Cox was made, I doubt if that abomination would have 
been erected, It is to protect the city against such terrible things 
as that is, that these two societies were organized, No personal 
feelings enter into the matter; the only question is one of art. 
Had the Heine Memorial been a work of art, it would have made 
no difference how liberal were the poet's religious opinions, or 
how many times he wasa Jew. But it is not; and therefore we 
do not want it, and the soorter the ‘‘ Northside Germans” under- 
stand this, the better it will be for their peace of mind—and for 
ours, too, for that matter. 

* * * 


IN A HEARING before the Aldermen last Saturday, the Secre 
tary of the Sculpture Society, Mr. Ruckstuhl, indignantly deniea 
the charge of nativism that had been made against the Society, 
He said that of the total membership of 225 in the Society, 44 
were sculptors, and they represented seyen or eight nationalities, 
Seven are Germans, Mr. Ruckstuhl made this excellent sugges- 
tion :—‘*' If the members of the Heine Monument Committee really 
desire to honor Heine as the friend of human liberty, why do they 
not take their thirty-thousand-dollar fund, offer twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to the successful sculptor in a competition for a de- 
sign, and divide five thousand dollars among the unsuccessful 
competitors? By so doing they would get a fountain worthy of 
them, worthy of Heine, and an ornament to the city.” 

*“* * 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE, who has just been elected to the fauseuil 
of the Académie Francaise coveted by M. Zola (who will probably 
covet them all in succession, if he lives long enough), deserves to 
be better known than he really is in this country, Of course, we 
all have admired the delicious esprzt of ‘‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
nard,’’ but he has done more serious work—if that adjective can 
be applied to probably the most brilliant living representative of 
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Gallic wit. Notwithstanding his many accomplishments and 
great mnoweree M., France is not of those who believe ‘‘ que 
c'est arrivé”: he will pardon the slang, [ am sure, on account of 
its t expressiveness. He is rather a laughing philosopher 
with a touch of the cynic and a large tolerance for naughtiness, 
if it be wittily told. His style is admirable always, and his 
verse certainly good enough to give him an indisputable right to 
the title of poet. 
*_ * * . 

JACQUES-ANATOLE-THIBAULT FRANCE was born in Paris, 
16 April 1844—one of the comparatively very few men prominent 
in the literary and artistic life of the city who were born within 
its walls. The list of his works includes annotated editions of La 
Fontaine’s fables, Lesage’s ‘‘ Gil Blas,” Moliére’s works, and 
** Paul et Virginie,” all of which I recommend to students of 
French literature, _ Then come, besides ‘‘ Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
‘* Balthasar,” ‘* L’Etui de Nacre,”’ ‘*Jocaste et le Chat Maigre,” 
‘* Le Livre de Mon Ami,’”’ ‘‘ Les Opinions de M. Jéréme Coign- 
ard,” ‘‘ La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” ‘‘ Thais” and four 
volumes of studies of ‘‘La Vie Littéraire.” I have not yet read 
his latest book, ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge,” in which he has made a new 
departure, entering the field of Marcel Prévost, Paul Hervieu, 
and, to some extent, of Paul Bourget. M. Alphonse Daudet having 
declared himself to be Aors concours, the Academy could have 
made no more fitting choice, 


et * 


MR. STEDMAN is a good citizen, as well as a poet and critic. 
Besides being a member of a Good Government Club, he is 
Second Vice-President of the West End Protective League. I 
see that he has just bought some three acres of land and a house 
in course of construction at Bronxville, N. Y. I hope this does 
not mean the abandonment of his New York City home. 


* * * 


WHEN I READ the title ‘‘One Woman's Story” in the 
February number of 7he Cosmopolitan, and saw Mrs. Margaret 
Deland’s name as its author, I wondered how she, who is always 
strong in her titles, could have so named it. I was therefore not 
surprised when I learned that she had not given the story that 
mame. ‘‘ The Law or the Gospel” was Mrs. Deland’s title, and 
it is as strong as the other is weak and silly. No proof was sub- 
mitted to Mrs, Deland, and she probably has no redress for this 

culiar ‘‘editing’’; but she would like the public to know that she 

not responsible for the title that appears in The Cosmopolitan. 
* * * 


THE RUMOR that Eleanore Duse is writing a novel, to be trans- 
lated by Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, is unfounded. 


* * * 


Mr. A, PAGE BRowN, who died a few days ago in San Fran- 
cisco, was one of the best of our young architects. He graduated 
from the office of Messrs, McKim, Mead & White, and from the 
time he set up in business for himself until the day of his death, 
his work never lacked practical appreciation, While his deter- 
mination to make San Francisco his home was a loss to this city, 
it was a gain to the entire state of California, for he at once made 
his mark on its architecture. He was the architect of the Califor- 
nia Building at the World’s Fair, and of the Liberal Arts Building 
at the Mid-Winter Fair in California. What the late Mrs. Helen 
Jackson was to the literature of the old missions, Mr. Brown was 
to their architecture, for he had the good taste to develop the 
old missions architecture, which is so suited to the scenery and 
climate of California, 

* * & 


MRS, MADELEINE YALE WYNNE, the author of ‘' The Little 
Room, and Other Stories,” is the daughter of the inventor of the 
Yale lock. As a Yale lock is always accompanied by a Yale 


key, I wish that Mrs. Wynne would use one to unlock the mystery 
of ‘* The Little Room.” 8 





London Letter 


HISTORY CONTINUES her courseof repetition, in little things no 
less thanin great. When threatened by a common enemy, men 
draw together for mutual protection—they form a social contract, 
or what you will; they are unanimous in defence, The danger 
passes, the cloud blows over, the reaction follows. Man, how- 
ever gregarious, is by nature a fighter, and if a body of men are 
faced by no common enemy, they must be stirring up strife among 
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themselves. We see it every year in the evolution of political 
history: we have seen it this week in the peaceful congregations of 
literary men, The topic of the hour is certainly the internal schism 
of the Incorporated Society of Authors, and the story of its dissen- 
sion is upon the old, familiar lines. The Society was founded to 
supply an urgent need, for purposes of combination against a 
common enemy. Ten or twelve years ago, the bogus publisher 
was a reality: the Society crushed him, and to-day he is a myth. 
Consequently the most insistent need for its activity is in abeyance. 
The need is not removed, for, as long as the Society continues to 
watch the interests of authors, like an armament upon a hill, its 
presence is a safeguard; and it is scarcely to be doubted that, 
directly it relaxed its vigilance, the bogus publisher would creep 
out from his burrow again. But it is absurd to pretend that the 
market is alive with dishonesty nowadays: there probably never 
was a time when the author had so large a share of shillings and 
pence as he has to-day. The only question is—but that question 
has already been discussed ! 

Well, the Society is freed of its most strenuous: activity, and 


consequently it must be fighting at home. An excuse was fur- ° 


nished by the address sent to the authors of America by some of 
the authors of England, and sent in the name of the Incorporated 
Society. This address was forwarded to all the members of the 
Society to sign, if they would; and a great many, no doubt, 
thought the language inflated and the occasion inadequate. They 
put the paper behind the fire, and expected to hear no more of it. 
Other dissentients were less amicable. The complaint they bring 
against the initiators is this. They say that the appeal was the 
work exclusively of two distinguished members of the Council, 
that the draft was never submitted to the Committee at all, that 
the Society was never consulted as to whether it wished to issue 
an appeal, and that its name has been used without warrant. 
Consequently, they propose a reorganization of the Council on 
more representative lines, and demand that ordinary members of 
the Society shall have a clearer voice in the administration of its 
affairs. 

In other words, it is clear that the Society, fostered upon peace 
and plenitude, has grown somewhat unwieldy. It has done so 
much for the individual and insignificant author, that the units 
are separating themselves from the mass, and the whole fabric is 
moving like an ant-hill. Much too little is known as yet about 
the facts of the case to enable one to form an opinion of the justice 
of the complaint; but it is at least indisputable that, if a document 
is issued in the name of a Society, that Society should be con- 
sulted upon its issue, It is also true that authors pay the small 
annual subscription on the understanding that it will be employed 
in the protection of their rights; and it is difficult to see what pos- 
sible use was served by the promulgation of the somewhat flam- 
boyant appeal to America. Probably not more than one-fourth 


of the members ever seeks legal advice or interference from the ‘ 


Society in return for its subscription. The rest are glad to be 
members, if by being so they are able to benefit those of their 
brethren who have the witlessness or the bad luck to encounter 
dishonesty among publishers. The aims of the Society stop short 
there; if its field is to be widened, the enlargement should be 
effected by general assent. Meanwhile, it is a pity to quarrel. 

Once more: after the enthusiasm, the reaction. Only last week 
we found the dramatic critics eloquent upon the new union of 
church and stage; six days later, they are tired of the novelty. Or, 
rather, they have been shown, in a flash, the obvious limit of the 
movement, The homiletic drama has reached its reduction to 
absurdity; and not one of the eulogists of ‘*The Sign of the 
Cross’ has a good word for ‘‘ Michael and His Lost Angel.”’ Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones has at last an opportunity for a sermon in 
five acts. ‘The Scarlet Letter” and ‘‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland” are rendered in ‘the familiar turgid eloquence of 
‘*Judah”; and the Lyceum management has added an army of 
acolytes and thurifers, and allthings needful in the guise of chas- 
uble and cope, The result, as might be expected, is unrelieved 
tedium. Mr. Forbes Robertson is really very unfortunate. 

Mr. Zangwill has already made one appearance as a playwright ; 
he will shortly, I understand, make another, and that more ambi- 
tious. His new play is finished, and had, indeed, been accepted 
by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. But report says that Mr. Zangwill is 
very chary of another's blue pencil, and that, upon Mf. Bourchier’s 
suggesting certain elisions and corrections, the dramatist with- 
drew the play. It will probably be seen elsewhere, however, with 
allits perfections upon,its head! 

Mr. Alfred Austin has had a cruelly bad week. The publication 
of his unluckily hasty and ill-judged copy of verses upon ‘‘ Jame- 
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son's Ride” has been followed by a croaking chorus of reviewers. 
Nota paper but has published its paredy; and I see that one 

scribe cheerfully suggests that the Poet Laureate, no less than 

‘*Dr. Jim,” shall be tried for treason, since he has sung the glories 
of disobedience to the Queen’s command! The verses are being 
recited at the Alhambra every evening by Mr. E. H. Vanderfelt, 

and seem to please a section of the gallery. As poetry, it is true, 

they could scarce be worse; and those who wished wellto Mr. 

Austin on his appointment to an invidious post, will regret the 
haste in which he threw off one of the worst utterances that ever 
proceeded fromthe Laureate’schair. At the same time, it is in 
the worst possible taste, andis, moreover, radically unjust, to quote, 

at this time of day, the strictures which Mr. Austin passed on 
Tennyson twenty-five years ago. From day to day papers, which 
have only just discovered the existence of ‘* Poetry of the Period,” 
have pilloried Mr. Austin in his own criticism ; and this is not fair 
play. Mr, Austin has himself expressed his regret for his early 
mistake, has since that time said just and respectful things of 
Tennyson, and has clearly, as far as he was able, modelled his 
own music upon that of the greater Alfred. If every man’s earlier 
errors were brought against him in his maturity, who should es- 
cape whipping ? 


LONDON, 18 Jan. 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Drama 
‘¢ A Woman's Reason’’ 

AS A PLAY, this three-act comedy by Charles Brookfield and 
F. C. Philips, which has succeeded Mr. Jones’s unlucky ‘‘ Michael 
and his Lost Angel” at the Empire Theatre, requires but scant 
consideration, inasmuch as it is founded upon an altogether insuf- 
ficient motive and is constructed in loose and unworkmanlike 
fashion. But it is entitled to more respect as a piece of vigorous 
social satire, although a good deal of its point is taken off by the 
exaggeration which everywhere prevails in it. In its outline the 
story closely resembles that of ‘‘ Frou-Frou.” A pair of fashion- 
able bankrupts, titled, proud, mean, selfish, unscrupulous and 
contemptib!e, practically compel their daughter to marry a rich 
young Hebrew, for whom she entertains something like a positive 
aversion, This is not diminished after six years of married life, 
and, after a fierce quarrel with her sister-in-law, she leaves her 
home in company with an army officer, an old friend.and former 
lover. She soon discovers her mistake, abandons her’ paramour 
and retires to a country village, where she attempts to atone for 
her sin by repentance and good works, In her retreat she is 
sought first by the lover, whom she rejects with scorn and loath- 
ing, and then by the husband, The men meet and a strong and 
original scene occurs between them, the husband insisting that the 
seducer shall offer the reparation of marriage to his victim. The 
woman refuses absolutely and proclaims the birth in her heart of 
a new and pure affection for the husband whom she has wronged, 
and the latter, true to his principles of forgiveness, receives her 
back again as wife. 

There is nothing unreasonable in this scheme. It is in its 
elaboration that the authors have failed. In the first place, the 
heroine forfeits all right to sympathy by her own weakness and 
folly. Her provocation is ridiculously inadequate to her offence, 
and it is difficult to regard her free pardon by her husband in any 
other light than that of a rather dangerousexperiment. The hus- 
band himself is such a paragon of generosity and magnanimity as 
is seldom met with in actual life, and all the other characters are 
sketched in a spirit of similar extravagance. The penniless Lord 
Bletchley and his wife, ready to sacrifice anything or everything 
for the sake of appearances, are not wholly unreal, but are made 
to appear so by lack of proper proportion, while the Rev. Mr. 
Pretious and his horse-racing daughter are manifest impossibili- 
ties, although in them, too, there is a germ of truth, The one 
really convincing personage is the selfish profligate, Capt. Crozier. 
Whether the prospects of the piece are improved by the appeal 
which it apparently is intended to make to race and religious 
prejudice is extremely doubtful. Certainly, there is nothing 
dramatic in the harangues in which the various characters occa- 
sionally indulge. Two or three scenes are theatrically effective, 
and the dialogue abounds in bright lines and sharp satire upon 
prevailing social hypocrisies. These were received with hearty 
appreciation. The actors acquitted themselves fairly well, but, 
evidently, were not altogether at ease. Miss Viola Allen, as the 
heroine, was too violent both in voice and action, Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe setting her a good example of moderation and being much 
more effective. Mr. Dodson played the pharisaic curate with 
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great humor and skill, but the part will offend many prejudices. 
One of the best performances was the Captain Crozier of Ed 

L. Davenport, who appears to have inherited some measure of 
father's great ability. The stage-management, of course, was 
careful and liberal, and the general representation passed off very 
smoothly. 





** The Countess Gucki ”’ 


THIS IS an uncommonly bright and entertaining little three-act 
comedy, written by von Schénthan for Miss Ada Rehan, and pro- 
duced, with marked success, at Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday even- 
ing. It is scarcely substantial enough for serious criticism, but is 
none the less commendable for its ingenious construction, harmless 
gayety, occasional touches of pretty sentiment, and the admirable 
opportunities which it offers for the display of some of Miss 
Rehan’s best qualities. The scene is laid in Carlsbad, in the year 
1819, and the action deals with the adventures of a dashing young 
Russian cavalryman, who woos and wins a_ beautiful widow in 
bold and military fashion. In encounters of wit and readiness of 
device she is more than his match, and defends herself with gal- 
lantry and spirit; but his ardor vanquishes all opposition and, her 
heart proving traitor, she finally surrenders willingly enough. 
Most of the episodes of this amatory engagement are of a perfectly 
familiar character, but they are presented in afresh and lively man- 
ner, are neatly arranged, and follow each other with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent anything like a flagging of interest. Miss 
Rehan, of course, is the widow, and plays the part with’ exactly 
the right admixture of coquetry, tantalization and honest womanly 
feeling. Her sentiment is unaffected and her gayety unforced and 
infectious. Inthe one serious scene, in which her lover's uncle, 
an old admirer, renews his almost forgotten suit, she plays with 
admirable sincerity, delicacy and tact. The situation has a 
a of genuine pathos in it, and she treats it skilfully and taste- 

ully. 

Throughout the performance she is supported exceedingly well 
by Mr, Charles Richman, who is likely to prove a most valuable 
addition to thecompany. He is not in the least like a Russian, 
but that is not a matter of much importance, His style lacks 
finsh, but it is uncommonly virile, frank and buoyant. In this 
particular part he is by far the best leading man Mr. Daly has had 
since the days of Mr. John Drew. Mr. Lewis, too, has a most 
congenial character as a consequential, fussy, fossilized and hen- 
pecked Court Counsellor; and Mrs, Gilbert is entirely in her ele- 
ment as his very much better half. Mr. Edwin Stevens furnishes 
a clever and neatly finished sketch of the elderly Russian General, 
who still cherishes the memory of his one great passion, and mag- 
nanimously suppresses it for his nephew’s benefit; and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert and Miss Nelson play the parts of two juvenile lovers very 
well. The cast, indeed, is an excellent one in every respect, The 
general representation might be quickened at one or two points 
with advantage, but, asa whole, it is eminently satisfactory, and, 
as has been said, it was received with every sign of favor. 





Notes 


The Century has arranged with Gen. Horace Porter for the 
publication of his personal reminiscences of Gen, Grant during 
the war, as his staff officer and intimate friend. Gen. Porter 
made notes of important conversations bearing on military acts,and 
of the recollections and anecdotes which, contrary to his reputa- 
tion as a silent man, were characteristic of Grant’s moments of 
relaxation, He has been engaged on the work for several years, 
and it is now nearly a year since the serial and book rights were 
secured by The Century Co. The author’s terse and anecdotal 
style is well-known through his public speaking. His papers will 
be elaborately illustrated with portraits, reproductions of famous 
pictures, and new and original drawings. 

—Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons announce ‘‘ Regeneration: A 
Reply to Max Nordau,” by an anonymous author, with introduc- 
tion by Prof, Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, announce ‘‘ Visions and 
Service,” discourses by Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts; ‘‘ Bay- 
ard Taylor,” by A. H. Smyth, in the American Men of Letters 
series; ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” a historical work, by Francis C, Lowell; 
‘* The Spirit in Literature and Life,” by the Rev, Dr.Coyle; ‘‘ The 
Parson's Proxy,” a story, by Kate W, Hamilton; Mrs. Deland’s 
‘* Philip and His Wife” in the Riverside Paper Series; and the 
fourth edition of the one-volume Cambridge Edition of Brown- 
ing. 
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—‘* Townshend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan,” has 
entered upon a second edition, and has been issued in England. 
An interesting incident connected with the publication of Mr. 
Harris's journal is that for the first time, since 1856, when Capt. 
Jacob Homer sailed from Boston in the bark Messenger Bird, with 
his wife and three children, the surviving relatives of this Amer- 
ican navigator have learned, from this book, his experiences be- 
tween South America and his sailing from Japan for the Amoor 
River, He was never heard of after leaving Mr. Harris at Shim- 
oda, 


—The authorship of ‘‘ The Personal Recollections of Joafi of 
Are,” now running in Harfer's, is announced in Vol. V1. of the 
** National Cyclopedia of American Biography,” which in asketch 
of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) enumerates the ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions ” in the list of his works. 


—Of Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage," Zhe Sat- 
urday Review says:—‘* We wish to draw our readers’ attention 
to it at once, as containing, in our opinion, the most realistic de- 
scription ever published of modern war from the purely subjective 
standpoint of a private soldier.” The book is published by 
Messrs. D, Appleton & Co., who announce, also, ‘‘ Mrs. Dorothy 
Marvin,” a historical romance, by J. C. Snaith. 

—Mr, Charles Dexter Allen, the well-known bibliophile and 
authority on book-plates, has accepted the position of literary ed- 
itor of The Hartford Post, 

—M. Abel Lefranc, Secretary of the Collége de France, has 
come upon a MS, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, containing the 
whole of the later work of Marguérite de Navarre—about 12,000 
unpublished verses, dramas, dialogues, ‘‘chansons spirituels,” 
letters, etc. M. Lefranc picked up the volume by m rest chance. 

—Under the heading of ‘‘Song of the Flower-pot,’’ the 
Tribune of Jan. 19 reprinted the second part of ‘‘ Reading a 
Poem,” a satire by Thackeray, which, it says, was printed in 
Britannia, a periodical which long ago went into the limbo 
of forgotten things. The satire was reprinted in 1891 in the 
** Sette of Odd Volumes,” and ‘‘not long ago this performance 
and the other skits were put into a little volume by themselves.” 
This ‘‘little volume” is entitled ‘‘ Loose Sketches, etc., by W. 
M. Thackeray,”’ London, Sabin, 1894. An extract from ‘‘ Read- 
ing a Poem” was published in Zhe Athenaeum of 2 May 1891. 
See also The Critic of 16 May of the same year. 

—In its twenty-first annual report, the Hospital Book and 
Newspaper Society records that during the year ending 30 Sept. 
1895 there were collected and distributed to patients in the hospitals 
8299 books, 20,763 magazines, 50,369 weekly and illustrated 

apers and 148,763 daily papers. The Society's red receptacles 
or books and papers may be found at railroad stations and ferry- 
houses in all parts of the city. Its office is in the United Charities 
Building. 

—dA banquet was given at the Savoy on Jan. 24, in honor of 
Judge Francis M. Finch, on his retirement from the bench, under 
the auspices of the Psi Upsilon Collegiate Club of this city. Not 
only as a jurist, but as a poet, Judge Finch holds a prominent posi- 
tion, his ‘‘ Nathan Hale” and ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray ’—the 
latter published in Zhe Av/antic, just after the close of the Civil 
War—being among our best-known patrioticlyrics, His ‘‘ Storm, 
the King,” is worthy of Poe, and his student-songs have enduring 
popularity. Apretty booklet, printed by DeVinne, containing 
the student-songs, formed the souvenir of the evening. The 
speakers were The Hon, Theodore Bacon, who presided, Judge 

harles F, MacLean, the Rev. Dr, George R. Van De Water, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Austin Abbott, Prof. George W. 
Kirchwey, Thomas Thacher, Prof, Willard Fiske, Dr. George 
Henry Fox and Charles Dudley Warner. 

—Mr,. Thomas A. Janvier’s ‘‘Saint Antonio of the Gardens” 
has been translated into Provencal by Miss Marie Girard, Queen 
of the Félibrige, and prefaced with a don astru (godspeed) by 
Mistral. The book, which is published by Roumanille, at Avig- 
non, contains the English and Provengal versions side by side. 
Mr, Janvier is an honorary member of the. Félibrige. 

—The first number of 7%e Savoy, Which would seem to be an 
offshoot of The Yellow Bcok, for it carries with it many of the 
names that adorned the pages of that + apt oh is out in London. 
Mr. Arthur Symons, who was one of the yellowest of Zhe Yellow 
Book's contributors, is its editor; and Mr, Aubrey Beardsley, who 


was the art editor of the older periodical, is conspicuous in the 
niew quarterly. Mr. Symons contributes three articles besides his 
labors as editor; Mr. Beardsley appears twice as an author, and 
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six times as an illustrator. The other contributors are about the 
same as those who gave Zhe Yellow Book such fame as it had. 
The price of the new venture is less than that ofits illustrious con- 
temporary, being 2s. 6d., instead of $s. net. Zhe Savoy is pub- 
lished by Mr. Leonard Smithers, and not at the Bodley Head. 

— The Publishers’ Circular estimates that in Great Britain the 
output of books is as follows: sermons, one volume a day; 
novels, five a day; educational books, two a day; art and science, 
two each every week; histories or biographies, six a week, and 
law, one every two weeks, Total, 3466. 


~The Landmarks Club, recently organized and incorporated in 
California, has for aim the ‘‘immediate and permanent. preserva- 
tion from decay and vandalism of the venerable missions of southern 
Galifornia,” and of any other historical monuments, relics and land- 
marks in that section. ‘The fee of membership is $1, which may 
be sent to the Editor of Zhe Land of Sunshine, 501 Stimson 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. We wish the movement the success 
it deserves. 


Free Parliament 
1799—Where can I find the words of an old song, the first verse 
of which is:— 
** Last night there were four Maries, 
‘To-night there wil] be but three. 
There was Mary Beeton, and Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.” e 
New York. A. 
[The stanza is from ‘‘Mary Hamilton” (or ‘‘The Queen's 
Mary”), a ballad which may be found in Vol. III. of Scott’s ‘' Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border.” Twenty versions of it are given 
in Child’s “English and Scottish Ballads.”—Eps, Tue Critic.] 





1800-Where do the following lines come from that have haunted 
me for the last thirty years? 


** They placed around a circle of stones, 
A circle of stones in number nine; 
And underneath they builded a fire, 
Until the brass did shimmer and shine. 


They begs ate him in a sheet of lead, 
A sheet of lead for his tuneral pall; 

They flung him into the cau dron red 

And melted him, lead, and bones and a!! ” 





BAncor, Me. W.H.S. 
Publications Received 
Andreee, Percy. Stanhope of Chester. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Appleton’s Library Catal»gue 
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Atherton, G. F. A. Stokes Co. 


A 3 
Bowen, E, W. An Historical Study of the 6-Vowel in Accented Syllables. 
Balto,, Md,; John Murphy & Co, 
Bowen, E. W. The Relics of Umlaut in I iving English, 
Richmond; James E, Goode, 
Bruce, P. A. Ecotiomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols, 


Macm llan & Co. 
Buchanan, Robert. Diana's eating 75¢. F, A Stokes Co. 
Colles, J. K. Authors and Writers Associated with Morristown $3. 
Morristown, N. ‘i; : Vogt Bros. 
Daily News Almanac and Political Register for 1896. 5c. 
Daily News Co. 


Chicago: 
Dasent, George. Tales from the Field. $1 75. . Putnam’s Sons. 
Field, Eugene. The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
‘ortescue J. W. lonald. 6oc. Macmillan & Co. 
Gannett, Henry, Occupations of the Negroes. asc. 
Baltimore: Published by the Trustees. 
Galt, John. The Entail; or, The Lairds of Grippy. 2 vols. $250. Roberts Bros. 
German Songs of To-day. Ed. by Alex. Tille. §r. Macmillan & Co. 
Godard, Harlow. Outline Study of United States History. Me 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W_ Bardeen. 


Hillis, W. J. A Metrical History of the Life and Times of vapsees Bonaparte. 
$s. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mustrirter Fihrer durch Weinheim und Umgebung. sc. 


Brentano’s. 
J pong tol W. Echoes of Battle. ¢2. Henry T. Coates & Co. 
Lees, Prof Claims ot Greek. sc. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


Lucian’s Timon. s«c. 
Meade,L.T A Brincess of the Gutter. $1.25. 
Moxom, P.S. Religion of Hope. $1.25. 
Musgrave, . Divine Comedy of Dante $1.50. 
Patten, Simon N. Theory of Social F ‘0. 165. 

Amer. Acad, of Polit. and Sec. Science. 


orces. 

Phila. : 
Powell, W.H. The Fifth Army Corps. $7.50. G. P. Putnain’s Sons. 
Pollard, Percival. Cane of Storms Chicago: The Echo. 
Renan, Ernest. Life of Jesus. $2.50. Roberts Bros. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
G, P. Penne Sons. 


oberts Bros. 
Macmillan & Co. 














Rossrtti, DG. Letters. 2 vols. Roberts Bros. 
Rossetti, Christina. New Poems. Ed. py Wi M., Rossetti. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 
Sammtliche offiziellen Depeschen vom Schauplatz des deutsch-franzivischen Krie- 
gee, 1870-71. 200. Brentano's. 
Schaumberger, J. Konrad Dreher’s Schlierseer Bauerntheater. 3sc. Brentano’s. 
Sears, Lorenzo. History of Oratory. S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Stevenson, R. L. The Sulcide Club. 7s5c. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Thomas. Emil. Viseig Jaen Schaepleler. $. Brentano’s 
Tolstoi, Leo, Jr. Das Bl ue Heft. 35c. Brentano’s. 
Tolstoi, Leo, Jr. Die Verfiihrung. 38c. Brentano's. 
T , Heinz. Heisses Blut. oc. Brentano’s. 
Trinity Verse. Ed. by D. Hicks and H. R. Remsen. 
Hartford. Conn.: Press of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Vogue, Vte. E.M.de. Russian Portraits. soc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Wi % od Surmeey. New York: Publishers’ Co. 
Willams, R. P. “ Chemical Experiments. J Co. 
Wood, Evelyn. Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. $1.25. Roberts Bros. 
Wood, Hi . Studies inthe Tnought World. $1.25. Lee & Somers: 
Putting Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. “4 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


tobacco made, 


Marburg Bros., 
‘The Amerionn | Tobacco Co,, Successor, 


BANGS & CO. 


Will Sell at Auction at their New Sales- 
rooms, 


91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Monday, neareny_S 8d, and following 
ays: 


i 





A Small Collection of Books (including a few Unique 
Items) from the Library of a Book-Lover, 
comprising 
Early Almanacs; Rare First Editions in American 
History; Confederate Imprints; Old English 
Poetry ; Scarce Pamphlets; Uncut Copies of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as a 
nerve food, tends to prevent and 
alleviate the headache arising 
from a disordered stomach, or that 
of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., says: 

‘* Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia ; 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when 
it is thoroughly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on.application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Shelley’s Laonand Cythna,and Keats’s 
Endymion; the 1881 Edition of Poe's 
Poems, and the 1845 Edition of his 
Tales, in original covers; and 
many Works of Curious 
Character, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, February 6th, 7th and 8th 
A LIBRARY OF CHOICE BOOKS: 
Good Editions of Standard Works; Large Paper 
Copies ; Extra-Illustrated Books, among which isa 
magnificent copy of Dibdin’s Bibliographical, Anti- 
quarian and Picturesque Tour, extended to 6 vols.; 
Works Illustrated by Blake, Cruikshank, Doré, 
and other artists; Popular Science; Art; 
Alpine Climbing; Hunting; Emblems; 
Fine Copies of Standard Authors; 
Audubon’s Birds and Quadru- 
peds, in folio; 
many of the books being in good bindings. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


AUTOGRAPHS 
AND BOOK-EL ATES 
SEND FOR PRICE 
WALTER ROMEYN ‘BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 
Announce an important change ot policy. Hereafter th 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDU TIONS from av 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book- peeeare will thus bod. 











epportunity to a of Classic, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number, 
Reid ene “itera reg PRICES a LOW a HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,. Boston. 
yal the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 11 East 17th Street, New York, 
Send ae Sroacanc’s | Sathiy Let of of New Books. Free on WANTED 


Publishers, Booksellers 


BRENTANO’S, 1 Newsdealers, 3! Union Sauare, Ne New York. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 








Wiutiam Evarts Bawjamin, to W. 22nd St., New York, 


Catalogues issued continually. 





THE PRESIDENCY 
MR. REED 


in The 


Atlantic Monthly 
FOR FEBRUARY 


is a striking presentation of the requirements of 
the Presidential office, and a discussion of Mr. 
Reed’s fitness for it. 

This article is the first of the Important 
Political Studies which will appear in Tue 
ATLANTIC during 1896, Theissuesand some of 
the personalities of the approaching campaign 
will be discussed from an independent point of 
view, 


AND 


Other features of this issue will be : — 
Glasses 
A complete story by Henry James. 
Some Memories of Hawthorne 
By his daughter, M/rs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
eomeue oe Part II. 
FF. Stimson (F. S. of Dale). 
Some Pee ce Bird Notes 

By Bradford Torrey. 
The Caravansary 

By Richard Henry Stoddard, 

A Little Domestic 

By Mrs. Catherwood. 








CATALOGUING : Private or et guble libraries, classifica- 
tion of clippings, indexing. &c., ition as librarian. Six 
years’ experience. Diploma. Wi familiarity with books 
and authors, Address Librarian, care of Tue Critic, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS. 














THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books eg batey igh edgy 
yp se phony eed hn ony ote wa cir Tim Fon you 
‘A, 5. Ccaek, 174 Fulton St,, N.Y. City, (West of Bway) | NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from here. 
deals in Books that are out the common, as else Maga- | Dailies to smallest w poral pew siey Cue we , 
sines, upon applicat . ine ’ scien ions, rade 
POS Wht Lg = Say are Ail fe bee 4 a Se your 
we 
Dealer in Magacines and other ‘gpokedionte Sunn, och: | Somers, eam re Ghaey eats 
umes or single num Iceired, but alvays low, 
BACK somber al oro a mapa "Wise Mer 
De font! Building, St, Lovie, Mo. 36 La Salle St., d 





CHOICE 
i. w. HAGEMANN, 
Clearance 





NEW BOOKS. 


Regeneration. 


A Reply to Max Nordau. With an introduc. 
tion by Nicnolas Murray Borier, 
A.M., Ph.D. American copyright edi- 
tion. Large 8vo, $2.00. 

This work, by a writer who prefers, be the 
present at least, to remain anonymous, is a vigorous 
and trenchant analysis of the morbid and exag, 
ated persimism of Nordau’s sensational treatise. 
The writer presents a calm and wholesome view of 
the actual status of modern civilization, and while 
frankly admitting the serious evils and dimiculties, 
emphasizes the considerations which make for 
progress and for hopefulness. 


Life and Times of Napoleon, 


A Metrical History of the Life and Times of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, contained in a col- 
lection of Songs and Poems. Compiled 
and arranged, with Introductory Notes, 
by Wituiam J. Hirxuis. With 25 illus- 
trations in photogravure. 8vo, buckram 
cloth, $5.00 net. 


Cooper’s Works, 


‘‘The Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 82 
volumes, Printed from new plates, and 
bound in the general style of the new 
Hudson Edition of Irving’s works. The 
edition will be sold in se1s, or in separate 
volumes, according to the convenience of 
the buyer. Cloth, extra, with frontis- 
piece, per volume, $1.25; per set, $40.00. 
(In course of publication, ) 


Renaissance Fancies and 
Studies. 


By Veenon Lex. A sequel to ‘‘ Euphorion.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Princess of the Gutter. 


A Tale of the East End of London. By L. 
T. Meapg. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


St. Paul the Traveller 


And the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ram- 
say, Professor of Humanity in the Uni-. 
versity of Aberdeen, author of ‘‘The 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor,” 
etc., etc. Large octavo, with map, $3.00. 


WA ree which marks an important ste bw ad- 
vance in the historical interpretation of St, F 
. . Asolid and valuable contribution tothe in- 
terpretation of the Apostolic literature and of the 
ape age—a contribution distinguished no less 
by ripe scholarship, independent judgment, keen 
ion, and easy mastery of material, than by 
— of thought. boldness of combination. and 


triking originality of view,”—~T7he (English) Speaker. 

The Church in the Roman 
Empire. 

A.D, 64-170. By Prot. W. M. Ramsay. 


With maps. 8vo, $3.00. 


“This is a thoroughly book : R. roduct of 
first hand and accurate scholarship ; e a 
sults but suggestive; and not only 281 in ite 

but an od admirable example of the true m 
The Churchman, 


*.° Send for illustrated Christmas number “ Notes on 
New Booke” and “ Little List of Valuable Books.” Put- 
nam’'s Portrait Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


=a ¢, P, Putnam’s Sons 


27 West 23d Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


via wenn te SS 100. 


Chy nar ee mony culture and Rural surroundings. 
oe Miss SARA : SMITH, Pastel 











TRIES BiSceaan 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCc BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHooL ror Giais 
Serre aor re Ph Bb, oak 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 








NEW YORK 
1. an ge Be SCHOOL 
Es 





he direction of Bisnor Doaws, 
Miss Baten W. Boyp, Principal. Al , MN. y 


Be hea ASRDaMY. 


JOSEPH Riverview by ber eran of Principal, ee tac N, Y, 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F. Hartt, Principal, 














NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Da. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


ing from Surveuees. 1st to May 1st, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
day claim e 80 admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


Ba MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











St. Mary’s School for G 
The Advent Term of the F' 
will begin be 89 








PENNSYLVANIA 
H “then YOU a daughter to educate and send to s: 





ask for a circular from Mus. H, Crerc, ¢ 
PT Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FRENCH BOOKS 


ROMANS CHOISIS, aseries. Pure, of high literary 
—_ and representative of the authors : fot’ 85 sen in 
0’ 








rge ¢ on good paper. Prive, o 85 cents; 
paper, 60 cents. 
18.—Le neee du Monde en Quatre-Vingt Jours. By 
JULES VERNE. 3858 page 


at---5e Roman d@’un Jeune Homme Pauvre. By 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. 204 pages. 
16.—La Maison de Penarvan. By JULES SanpDEAU. 
pages. 
pe A a L’ Oreille Cassee. 
Somatete catalogue on application. For sale by 
—— or postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publish, er, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 








REAL ESTATE 


TO RENT 


At Larchmont on the Sound. 


Furnished cottage. Nine rooms and bath. 
Wide piazza. Ample room for tennis-court. 
Horsecar meets all trains. Excellent bath- 
ing, boating, fishing. 





For terms address B., care of‘ THE CRITIC,” 
287 FOURTH AVE.,, NEW YORK. 








LINENS. 


Housekeeping Goods. 


44 Family Linens, Sheetings, Pillow 
Linens. 


DAIASK TABLE CLOTHS. 


Damask Napkins, Towels and Towel- 
lings, Hemstitched Sheets, 
Pillow Cases to match. 





BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, QUILTS. 


Broadeoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 















eovvmianren. 


BRATED HATS, 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anp 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


t78 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Street, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK, 





MATCHLEsSs CONSTRUCTION, Unequalled Durability, Un- 
rivalled Speed, and Many Useful Improvements —— uish 
the NO, SIX MODFL REMINGTON TYPEWRITER, 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, 








JONUMENTS 


Artistic Monuments x4 
the Cemetery, designed 
order only, 


Correspondence Invited. 
J. & R. LAMB, 








3) 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 














HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boston, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, Boston, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of ail in 
yoy >| strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powpsr Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 








THE DRAMA 





LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 
At 8:15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT | — Pinero’s 
THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT 3 Comedy. 








CHILDREN BEAT THE WORLD 
$6.00 PER DOZEN 


Gallery and Offices, Ground Floor, 
1440 Broadway. (goth Street.) 


erin PHOTOGRAPHS OF 





The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes, 
Branches: 426 sth ave. and 120 Broadway. 

Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L. Gilder 





10 cts,acopy. $3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 


‘¢ The only paper to which we can look for a 
week-by-week record of American literature.”— 
Sir Walter Besant, 


‘* The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America."—Zhe New 
York Times. 


Handy Binder, for ‘‘ The Critic,” $1. With new subs 


scriptions, s50.cts. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


**TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel” 


A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper, $1, net. 





THE CRITIC COMPANY, : 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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